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AMAZING NEW SKYLIFT GRATE-GLAMP DEVIC 
MOVES AND STACKS BULKY GRATES 
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In order te utilize all available space in box cars, the top tiers of 
crates can be placed horizontally. Clamp attachment is capable of 
handling in either vertical or horizontal position. 


RL Tr 


Raising load as s&s enters car, operator makes sharp right nonreware turn say oodiinaine of top tier against side 
of car. As the car is loaded near the doorway, the operator can pull away from the tier immediately without 
maneuvering, since there are no forks to be withdrawn from beneath the load. 


SAVES INDUSTRY 
THOUSANDS OF MAN-HOURS 
Cuts loading and unloading Costs More Than Half! 


























Entirely eliminating the need for forks or maneuverable, can make sharp right angle 
pallets in handling large bulky crates, a turns, easily negotiates steep bridge ramps 
hydraulic clamp attachment applied to an into box cars, lets operator load car right 
As load is moved into position, side shifting fea- Automatic Skylift Fork Truck, simply and up to doorway. 
og of age anaes Sas aneety —— easily grasps the top, bottom, side or end The same ease with which operator 
‘“lockeying” is poy ws ieneuiae ome Patra of crate, securing it firmly for carrying and loads car, 1s experienced in tiering in stor- 
fore, costly. stacking. age, as side-shifting feature is utilized to 
This crate clamp device, with side-shift- position load accurately. 
ing feature and push-button control, is an With the clamp device for handling 
integral unit equipped with separate hy- bulky crates, or in the reguiar model for 
draulic pump and motor, rams, valves, moving and stacking any kind of product 
fittings, etc. It is coupled only to the truck’s on pallets, Skylift pays big dividends in 
electrical system, and is easily removed money and human energy saved, can cut 
to substitute standard forks. your handling costs more than half. Mail 
As can be seen by the pictures, thisSKY- coupon for complete facts. There is abso- 
LIFT Fork Truck with clamp is extremely lutely no obligation. 
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AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY | 
DiV. OF THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. CO. i 

115 West 87th Street, Dept. G-9, Chicago 20, IIl. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts on i 

your Skylift with Clamp Device, and free catalog. 
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comes immediate, and easy, as operator merely i cevkedwads sesbassesdavecccecdll ocacteanadsess: 
pushes the electric control button. 
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STOCK COMPRISES ? dlin 
3700 DIFFERENT ITEMS — TRY eer) stole handling 


3 832,939 Ibs. of stores 
| per month uses 








AKER TRUCKS 





Take a look at these figures: 


This utility company warehouse has a total 
storage space of 177,220 sq. ft.—all but 25,000 
sq. ft. under roof. An average of 3,832,939 Ibs. 
of stores are handled per month—comprising 
3700 different items, including pole line hard- 
ware, wire, transformers, etc.—with average 
stock value of $1,051,984.00. Deliveries in unit 
loads from general storeroom to 38 outlying 


stores average 1,014,000 lbs. per month. 


To facilitate this handling job, the company uses 
2 Baker Trucks. One, an old platform truck still 
giving daily service, is 23 years old. The other, 
a 4000 Ib. Fork Truck (illusteated), was pur- 
-_._ chased more recently. It is saving time and cut- 


ting costs in loading, unloading and high-tiering. 


If your handling problem is large or 


small, complicated or simple, a Baker 





Material Handling Engineer can help you. 





BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
1216 WEST 8OTH STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 
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Control van upkeep 
with Gerstenslager construction 
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Eye-appeal and economy-appeal go hand in hand for highway 
transportation companies who standardize on Gerstenslager 
Custom-built Bodies. 
Reinforced understructure, rigid post-and-rafter assemblies, 
extra strong windshield frame and tailgate design all contribute nl 
Place 
to the ability of Gerstenslager Bodies to make your equipment sal 
dollars go farther in terms of maintenance per hauling mile. Dune 
Talk to one of our sales engineers about your special require- 
ments and he will tell you how a Gerstenslager Custom-built i. 
Body can meet them with maximum economy. 
THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. deiph 
Edito: 
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Our approach to DISTRIBUTION in- 
volves the presentation in each issue of 
all its eight phases. This month, han- 
dling is taken as the starting point for 
an analysis and synthesis of all these 
phases of distribution. 


This month's cover commemorates a 
milestone in the progress of the 
materials handling industry in the 
coordination of all factors. Shown 
are four leaders of major segments 
of the industry as photographed in 
one of the great fireplaces in Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. They are, 
left to right: H. S. Germond, 3rd, 
president, ALT&PEM; J. H. W. Conk- 
lin, president, MHI; F. J. Shepard, 
Jr., president, EITA; and A. B. An- 
derson, treasurer, CFTMA. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY ... Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
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tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 


and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 

















ALONG THE WAY...OF TWA 
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|} BUT TWA AIR CARGO OFFERED SAFEST, 
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ALL THE WAY TO A CHICAGO ZOO, TODAY, 


WHERE...GET IT THERE QUICKLY AND 












































> £ AT LOW COST. TWA OFFERS AIR 
r & =} CARGO SERVICE To 73 MAJOR 
§ : *z:;,|Mf} U.S.A. AND OVERSEAS CENTERS. 
=| f <a LL pays ge iy 3 2 Z 2 2 2 2 ; ; 
6 SS eee 
FO ATT When and Where : 
s | > Uf 2 ASSURANCE IS YOURS BY RESERVING | 
S/F Zé TWADBIR CARGO SPACE. IT GUARANTEES 
Sz SHIPMENT AT TIME SPECIFIED. A BIG 





LESS CRATING REQUIRED BY SHIPPING TWA 


AIR CARGO. TIME IN TRANSIT IS SHORT; SAFE. NO WJHEYRE carriep /f 
OFF-LOADING. SHIPMENT CAREFULLY STOWED; HELD UNDER. LOCK AND Y 
SECURE. ASK FOR RATES....NOW LOWEST IN KEY IN A TON-SIZED | 
\ TWA HIsToRY. Sorennseon” y/ 
Y 
WITHIN EASY REACH =A FLIGHT AGENT rt 





HANDLED PROMPTLY, 





THERE'S A7WA OFFICE AS NEAR. AS 
YOUR PHONE OR TYPEWRITER. ALL 
TELEPHONE OR WRITTEN INQUIRIES 


ADVANTAGE FOR PERISHABLE 
GOODS. 


{ ALL LOCKED uP! 


} EXTRA-VALUE SHIPMENTS GET 
EXTRA PROTECTION FROM TWA. c% 






GUARDS YOUR SHIPMENT. 








COURTEOUSLY, 
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The minute your shipment arrives at 
destination, TWA flashes confirmation 
of delivery...an important service. 
And there’s no delay via TWA. 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.$.4.: EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA 
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WHY TWA AIR CARGO? 


1. It's Easy. 2. It’s Selective. 3. It’s World-Wide, 4. It’s Reasonable. 
5. It's Safe. 6. It's Convenient. 7. It's Dependable. Call TWA— 
night or day. If you are shipping overseas, any international freight 








FASTEST WAY TO SHIP THEM OVERSEAS 
YOU CAN SHIP ALMOST ANYTHING ANy- | 





ABOARD EACH TWA AIR CARGO PLANE, F 








forwarder can also give you complete information. 
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New ‘‘H’’ model heavy duty GMCs are the biggest truck news 
of the year .. . and for many years! 


They comprise the most complete line of all-new, all-improved 
heavy duty trucks, gasoline and Diesel, ever introduced at one 
time . . . 61 basic models with weight ratings from 19,000 to 
more than 90,000 pounds. 


They provide more important new features and advancements 
than any trucks in GMC history . . . exclusive GMC ‘‘Bumper- 
Built’’ front end . . . the industry’s most powerful engines size 
for size . . . stronger, safer, roomier cabs . . . improved frames, 
springs, brakes, clutches, and axles. 


They benefit by all the advantages of the truck industry’s finest 
engineering skills and manufacturing facilities. 


And they are priced to give substantial savings on the original 
investment .. . by including needed items of equipment which, 
in general practice, are added to the base price. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TRUCKS 


JULY, 1969 


Packed OWE 2 


Five power-packed gasoline engines, in- 
cluding a big new ‘‘707” of 225 horse- 
power. Two famous GM 2-cycle Diesel 
engines of 133 and 200 horsepower. 


Built to io 
"TAKE (7 


Deeper, stiffer frames... heavier, 
wide-track front axles ... longer front 
springs with shock-absorbers standard 
... big, fast-acting brakes. 


Cabs Up to 


More leg room and head room .. . wider 
deors and windows . . . bigger wind- 
shields... built-in ventilation ...snubbed 
seat action . . . complete insulation. 
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inhibiting Germ Growth 
Reducing Bacteria Count 
Retarding Development of Odors 
Resisting Insect Activity 
Impeding Mould and Mildew 
Discouraging Rodent Infestation 
Reducing Fire Hazard 
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There is no extra charge for **‘Sanitized”’ 
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...a@ New Safeguard 
in Household Moving 


Usrrep VAN LINES, and only United, uses the famous 
**‘Sanitized’’ process in household moving from coast 
to coast. 


United vans, pads, covers, etc., are sprayed regularly 
with *‘‘Sanitized’”’ formula to retard bacteria, insects, 
mildew and odors—for antiseptic control over all equip- 
ment coming in contact with household goods and 
office equipment. 


Non-injurious to humans and pets, *“‘Sanitized”’ has 
no odor, and will not stain or injure fabrics or leave 
marks on furniture. 


For these reasons and many more, it’s easy to see 
why alert Traffic Managers everywhere are specifying 
United *‘‘Sanitized”’ vans. 













*REG. U. S. 
PAT. OFF. 
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United Service. Your United agent invites 
you to make use of *“‘Sanitized”’ equip- 
ment on your very next personnel move. 


e 
Umited van LINES, ic. 


Headquarters: St. Louis 12, Mo. = Over 300 agents in the U. S. and Canada 
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. | SS Sundays, Paul Harbaugh goes to church 

| — 200 miles away! He and his wife fly 

y coe their Bonanza to Oklahoma City from 

‘ tt their busy Texas ranch in just over an 
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K., men of Reuland Electric Company, Alhambra, California, can 
now cover all distributors and sales meetings and still keep up with 
home office work. Two company-owned 4-place Bonanzas double 
their productive time. Company gives outstanding service with 
Bonanza emergency deliveries of Reuland Electric Motors. Says 
Howard Reuland, “Our Bonanzas are paying investments.” 


Apply Bonanza Transportation 
to your business 


Company ownership of this fast, 
quiet plane turns travel days into 
travel hours — time saved you can put 
to profitable use. Investigate! A note 
on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page bro- 
chure on “The Air Fleet of American 
business.” Write today to Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Rancher...manufacturer...publisher prove 


hour. Weekdays he rounds up cattle by 
air and even picks up mail. When 
roads are snowbound, the Bonanza is 
often the only transportation moving. 


A string of newspapers from 
Gadsden, Alabama, to Middle- 
town, New York, takes lots of 
attention. Carmage Walls, 
president, General News- 
papers, Inc., can do it with a 
Bonanza available for any- 
time mobility. “Doubles my 
capacity for work.” he states. 


Newspaper men find it ideal 
for spot news coverage. Amaz- 
ing economy. Pennies-per- 
mile operating cost. 


Top speed, 184 mph * Cruising speed, 170 mph * Range, 750 miles 
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~N an express hiiietay siidiitins traffic 
over congested areas and you have the idea of 
how ElectroLifts streamline plant production. 


Built to operate with unusually close head- 
room, ElectroLifts take up no valuable space 
themselves, provide all of these advantages: 


Up to six tons of materials can be moved at once, 
over the most direct path to the point where needed, 
without waiting for, or delaying any other operation, 


save = 





ck No floor space need be kept open for the flow of 
aN Et sph materials, equipment can be packed in closer, no 
g 5 depots at machines must be maintained. 

One unskilled man can operate an ElectroLift and 
Le RELE ASE ER move tons of materials quickly, safely and easily. 
maAN -? Skilled man-power is thus kept busy on actual pro- 
duction. 





For serving a lathe, the operator han- 
dles a Monorail ElectroLift with Push 
Button Control. 


Engineering Service — Because of the variety of speeds, capacities 
and hoists available to meet the most specialized industrial han- 
dling requirements, it will pay you to consult ElectroLift Engineers 
for the type of ElectroLift best suited to your particular needs. Call 
on this service any time. 


Features of Electrolifts that make them 
Outstanding in Production Work 


Exclusive Worm Drive Mechanism . . . makes ElectroLifts quieter 
in operation, longer lasting, more compact and efficient. 





Totally Enclosed Motor. .designed especially for hoisting service. 
Large Diameter Drum. . . grooved to prevent cable overlapping. 


Choice of Controls... cord or push button control, remote con- 
trol or completely automatic control may be had as desired. 





Truck loading is easier with a Monorail 
Rope Control ElectroLift. 


WORM DRIVE 






HOISTS — - : 30 Church Street, New York 7,N. Y; ‘\ 
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DELTA AIR LINES 
Announces 


NEW LOW 
COMMODITY RATES 


on 
NORTHBOUND 
airFREIGHT 





Wearing Apparel, Textiles (including dry goods), Candy 


Per 100 ibs. 


Atlanta to Chicago .... $5.00 
Birmingham to Cincinnati 3.50 
Chattanooga to Chicago . 2.45 
Knoxville to Cincinnati... 1.90 
New Orleans to Chicago. 7.10 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 


(not cold-packed or frozen) 


Atlanta to Chicago .... $4.80 
Atlanta to Cincinnati ... 3.20 
Miami to Atlanta ..... 5.20 








Cut Shipping Costs— 
wv Gain Air Speed 





modity rates. 





Delta “Flying Freighters” handle bulk loads, and Delta’s rates because ~— — so much in vo king cost. 
DC-6’s, DC-4’s, and DC-3’s carry freight and express on And you pay for pick-up and delivery only 
frequent fast passenger flights. Connections with 14 other when you use it. 

certificated airlines at key terminals. Time-saving with 

economy in shipments to Latin America as well as to and | 









SAVING 


through the South, and to principal Northern markets. " 
\ START Phone or Mail Common NOW / 








Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me new Commodity Rate tables for shipments 
from Southern cities. 
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General Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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DELTA ataont OFTEN COSTS LESS 
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Now it’s even cheaper to ship merchandise 
from the South to Northern markets—you save 
both days and dollars with Delta’s new com- 


If you ship from the South, or if you buy 
from Southern suppliers, write or phone imme- 
diately for these new commodity rates from 
important Southern cities. You will find them 
lower, in most cases, than first class rail express 
rates. Delta airFREIGHT shipments may actu- 
ally cost less than rail express at commodity 

















FRUEHAUF ROO 
Give You All These rial 






































HIDDEN *DENT-PROTECTOR. 
Cutewoy showing 14-govge Dent- 
Protector located under the curbside 
of every Fruehauf Aeroven roof cap. 


' ‘AERO-STYLED’ ‘ 
corrugations 


STRONGER 
ROOF CAP. Die-formed 


give added strength and smarter op~- 
pearance to sturdy one-piece roof cap. 
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Water-, dirt- and dust-proof. 
galvannealed steel roof are 
s. Simple to replace. : 
| | FEATURES 

pos 

| Front Reet Die-forned 





SED SEAMS. 
point-grip, 
pressed seam 


INTERLOCKING COIN-PRES 
Sections of the zinc-grip, 
joined by interlocking coin- 
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World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





The Asheville Meeting 


HE Joint Materials Handling Industry Meeting at 

Grove Park Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, June 1-3, 
was a memorable one, partly because of the presence and 
participation of representatives of the Caster and Floor 
Truck Mfrs. Assn., the Electric Industrial Truck Assn., the 
Assn. of Lift Truck and Portable Elevator Mfrs., and the 
MHI - - and partly because this united meeting was in a 
large sense the fruition of years of effort by the materials 
handling industry and the goal for many years of 
Distribution Age. For the first time, a very large segment 
of the industry was gathered together, pledged to coop- 
eration for the good of the industry. 

The spirit of cooperation is implicit in the responses 
of the heads of four of the materials handling organizo- 
tions. Those responses are reported elsewhere in this 
issue. These men, whose pictures grace our front cover, 
are undoubtedly convinced that this spirit must be imple- 
mented at an early date. 

For the sake of the record, it is as well to turn back 
several months to the meeting held last year at the 
Thousand Islands, where the first steps toward the Ashe- 
ville assemblage were taken. And we must go back still 
further, to see how the path was laid and carefully 
marked so that those first steps might be taken with assur- 
ance. For years, Distribution Age fought the good fight 
for a united industry—united in spirit if not organiza- 
tionally. As late as February, 1947, we said editorially: 
",..we should like to suggest that the proposal to hold 
a second materials handling exposition next year be used 
to further the establishment of a national materials han- 
dling association which should embrace all groups and 
classifications of materials handling equipment manu- 
facturers. The need and value of such organization should 
be patent after such a demonstration of interest as was 
shown at Cleveland on the part of all segments of indus- 
try from all parts of the country." 

In December, 1947, we pointed out that cooperation 
was stressed at the October meeting of the MHI. We 
not only pointed it out; we hammered it home in the 
story's head and subhead. We not only visualized the 
final fruition of the materails handling industry's develop- 
ment—a single representative organization—but we rec- 
ognized a major step along the way and stressed the 
rising current of demand for more cooperation. In July, 
1945, we stated: "This is a materials handling problem. 
It is the most vital and the most difficult materials han- 
dling problem industry has ever had to face. If the same 
intelligence, resolution and daring are applied to it that 
have been applied to the problems of supply during the 
war there is no reason why it cannot be solved. It calls 
for directed and coordinated effort, the pooling of re- 


‘sources and, if necessary, a willingness to make sacrifices." 


e were not starry-eyed visionaries; we saw the ulti- 
mate goal and a major step along the way. Distribution 
Age has done more; it has trowelled a second and a 
third and a fourth step: it has indicated time and again 
that one type of materials handling equinment is not 
the answer to every handling problem, and that two or 
more types must often be jointly used to extract the last 
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ounce of benefit from such equipment and fit the equip- 
ment to the job to be done; it has illustrated industrial 
usage in sharp and clear black-and-white: no colors 
added; and it has time and again emphasized the impor- 
tance of education and proper training of employes 
using modern materials handling equipment. 

Distribution Age has done even more; it has empha- 
sized the role that materials handling plays in the entire 
field of distribution. This is exemplified by the address 
given by Harry Webster, publisher of this publication, 
at the recent 14th Annual Distribution Congress of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives. This address, 
as well as a summation of convention events and excerpts 
from another convention address, are reported elsewhere 
in these pages. 

Distribution Age is not alone in recognizing the im- 
portance of distribution and each of its phases, whether 
handling or marketing or transportation. In an address 
by Edwin T. Gibson, executive vice president of General 
Foods Corp. at the AMA "'Conference on General Man- 
agement Problems" held June 8-9 at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York, the decentralization of management 
was emphasized. This trend away from centralization is 
the result of expansion of many corporations as repre- 
sented by the multiplication of plants and products and 
their dispersal over large areas of the country. Decentral- 
ization of management may be expressed in many ways; 
General Foods' answer was to subdivide management 
below the presidential level into three parts: operations, 
marketing-sales and "other," as represented by the exe- 
cutive vice president. These “other” functions include 
research, engineering, traffic, purchasing, legal, finance 
and personnel. It will be noted that manufacturing opera- 
tions per se are segregated, that the sales manager's 
function is of great importance, and that such distribu- 
tion functions as traffic, finance and personnel are of 
about equal stature. This is an advance indeed; it shows 
the increasing recognition by major enterprise of the 
importance of functions other than purely productive 
ones. 

Concluding this analysis of past history and current 
constructive effort by those in industry and in the pub- 
lishing field to further unification of materials handling 
activities and distribution itself (of which materials han- 
dling is a vital part), reference will now be made to a 
vital element in materials handling itself: research. 


Reflections 


N another page of this issue there are indicated 
O some of the financial and functional factors which 
need consideration when management contemplates the 
purchase in quantity of materials handling equipment. 
Also indicated is the fact that information on production 
(read warehousing or manufacturing or transporting) is 
generally denied to outside investigation, but in such 
cases it is necessary for management itself to consider 
the effect of handling changes. (Continued on page 66) 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE for August will 
present: the third part of Robert F. 
Odell's trucking-costs-by-the-run for- 
mula. At this point, we would like to 
say that this closing installment is not 
too gentle with the author. But this 
is as it should be; we are trying to be 
realistic and of assistance to the mo- 
tor-freight haulers, and the usual 
trumpet-blowing at the end of ar- 
ticles is omitted in favor of serious 
analysis. 


Let there be light! And there was 
light, because a major user of truck- 
ing equipment applied engineering 
to its lighting problems and thus 
came up with one answer on how to 
speed loading and unloading and 
make for greater safety for personnel. 


John H. Frederick, aircargo consul- 
tant, is contributing a timely article 
on air transportation of freight. 
Called “Motaircargo at Work," the 
article discusses the significant role 
played by two great organizations: 
Air Cargo, Inc., and American Truck- 
ing Associations. The link-up here is 
fundamental, since a very significant 
part of air-freight operation is plain 
ordinary trucking. 


Here is an intere-ting development 
which should provide food for thought 
for warehousemen. The use of base- 
board radiant heating is not new, but 
how many warehousemen are aware 
of its value in assuring minimum va- 
riation in temperature from floor to 
ceiling? 1¢ should prove of value not 
only in the storing of commodities 
requiring the same temperature 
(whether stacked high or stacked 
low) but in offices as well. An im- 
portant consideration is the fact that 
the baseboard is of steel construction 
and thus practically impervious to 
serious damage by fork trucks or 
other materials handling equipment. 


It's legal to kill—rodents and insects 
in warehouses. And we will help pro- 
mote the slaughter by publishing an 
article which gives many approaches 
and weapons. Some of these tools 
may be basically familiar; some offer 
new wrinkles, particularly one devel- 
opment which proves through case 
histories that it's easy to safeguard 
precious merchandise—and at low 
‘ cost. 
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To the Editor: 


Noting your discussion of railroad 
service and satisfaction in the May 
issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE—with some 
of which I agree, but as to most of 
which I believe that you have over- 
looked essential facts—it occurs to 
me to invite your attention to the at- 
tached copy of a talk made before the 
Board of Trade in New York by Mr. 
Faricy on May 18. Mr. Faricy’s talk, 
you will note, does not discuss “once 
upon a time” topics, but the immediate 
present and the future ahead. 

It would be absurd, of course, to 
claim that all railroads give satisfac- 
tion to all customers, or for that mat- 
ter that all publications give satisfac- 
tion to all readers, but I believe that 
it can be said that the railroads are 
doing a better job in relation to the 
problems with which they are dealing 
now than ever before, and that they 
are going to do a better job in the 
future than they are doing now. In 
view of the impression that railroads 
are not interested in cost control, but 
only in raising rates, I invite your 
particular attention to passages in 
Mr. Faricy’s talk. Again, no one 
would claim that everything is being 
done which could be done, but the over- 
all fact is that substantial progress 
has been made in recent years, or over 


‘a long period of years, in improving 


railroad cost control. Had it not been, 
railroad rates would have to be far 
higher than they are now.—Robert S. 
Henry, Vice President, Public Rela- 
tions Department, Association of Am- 
erican Railroads. 

(The following is an excerpt from 
Mr. Faricy’s statement of May 18). 

“No railroad likes to raise rates. 
Railroads do it only under the com- 
pulsion of extreme necessity. They try 
everv measure of cost control which is 
in their power before they seek the 
relief of rate increases. 

The extent of railroad accomplish- 
ments in the direction of cost control 
is not generally realized, even among 
railroad men themselves. There is.a 
somewhat common feeling that be- 
cause railroad wages are good and 
railroad taxes are high, then railroad 
costs must be high, too. Such impres- 
sions ignore the inherent efficiency of 
the rail method of producing trans- 
portation, the improvements that have 
been made in rail plant and equipment 
in the past generation, and the result- 
ing gains in efficiency and lower costs. 

Back in 1920, which is as far back 
as figures are available on this subject, 
the operating cost of producing 1,000 
ton-miles of freight service on the 
American railroads averaged $10.66. 
Then, as now, the big elements in op- 
erating cost were the wages paid to 
the men who do the work, and the 


sums paid for materials, supplies and 
fuel. The average level of wages in 
1920 was a little more than 65c. an 
hour. The index of prices of materials, 
supplies and fuel stood at 167. 

At the end of 1948, the average level 
of wages was $1.38 an hour —an 
amount more than double what it was 
in 1920—and the index of price levels 
for materials, supplies and fuel stood 
at 280, or 68 per cent higher than in 
1920. But the operating cost of pro- 
ducing 1,000 ton-miles of freight ser- 
vice was actually lower than in 1920, 
by about 17 percent, according to_pre- 
liminary figures which we can safely 
say are substantially accurate. Thus 
with wages and price levels averaging 
90 percent up, the overall cost of pro- 
ducing the service went down. That, 
gentlemen, is cost control! 

But, lest you might think that we 
are talking ancient history by going 
back to 1920, let’s compare 1948 with 
1939—tthe first and the last years of 
a decade covering the war and post- 
war periods. Between 1939 and 1948, 
the average level of railroad wages 
went up 86% percent, and the index 
of prices of railroad materials, sup- 
plies and fuel rose 117 percent. In the 
face of this doubling of unit costs of 
the principal elements in the produc- 
tion of transportation, the over-all 
operating cost of turning out 1,000 
ton-miles of freight service in 1948 
was only about 37 percent more than 
it was in 1939. And that, I repeat, is 
cost control! 

Of course there are other elements 
of cost. to be taken into account— 
such, for instance, as taxes, which are 
beyond the control of the railroads, 
but I am speaking now of just the 
operating cost of producing transpor- 
tation—the subject on which the rail- 
roads are so frequently lectured on the 
erroneous assumption that all they 
know how to do is to raise rates. 

(Editor’s comment: In view of the 
rather comprehensive editorial on rail 
transportation in the May issue of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE further statements 
from our publication would be super- 
fluous. However, the following state- 
ment by J. W. Hill, Vice President, 
Freight Traffic, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Co., is not super- 
fluous. It is very much to the pot 
and is, further, the opinion of 4a 
staunch and sound railroad man: 

“Fundamentally, the job of selling 
a railroad is no different from that of 
selling any other product or com- 
modity. The commodity produced by 
a rail carrier is SERVICE. It is not 
an article that can be put on a shelf 
or wrapped up, but it is definitely an 
article that can be good or bad, the 
same as any other commodity. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Dollars saved are dollars earned. So why shouldn’t you save 
every dollar you can .. . on delivery costs? Dodge “*Job-Rated” 
trucks are built to do just that. 


They’re priced with the lowest. They’re built to fit your 
particular hauling needs. They stay out of the repair shop 
and on the job... . saving money every mile you drive them. 


For example, your Dodge truck will have the right one of 7 
‘‘Job-Rated” truck engines. You will pay only for the power 
you need ... on your job. 


Your Dodge will have the right 
clutch, transmission, rear axle, and 
every other unit .. . “<Job-Rated” 
for maximum dependability; mini- 
mum upkeep expense. 





So, if dollars still count in your 

business, see your Dodge dealer. Ask him to recommend the 
right ‘‘Job-Rated” truck for your business. Remember... 
only Dodge builds “‘-Job-Rated”’ trucks. 





: North ‘Lime, ican 
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E-P trucks do many jobs almost impossible 
by muscle power. 


FREE 44-PAGE BOOK 


on Materials Han- 
dling. Ask fora copy of 
‘Industrial Logistics”’. 









Nona Now 
-ELWELL- PARKERS 


Repay Their Cost, 


Again and Again 
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Since 1914, labor has increased 500%, while the price of im- 
proved quality E-P lift trucks has about doubled. Scores of 
users have enjoyed these returns over a 20 to 30 year period, 


and continue to add to their fleet of Elwell-Parkers. 


E-P Trucks do more than just surpass manual laber on the 


basis of operating costs. They also give these plus values: 
1. Provide greater safety for men and material. 


2. Utilize valuable storage space by high tiering to roof. This 
is clear profit. 


3. Increase production by synchronizing flow of materials to 
and from interrelated machinery. 


Since Elwell-Parkers are a better buy than ever before, 
you will profit by having an PS man advise you now about 
your trucking needs. The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
4110 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Established 1893 
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proper analysis of materials 

handling set-ups is coopera- 
tion on the part of the customer. 
Too often, there is a definite hesi- 
tation to furnish requisite informa- 
tion. This hesitation applies gen- 
ally to production matters; it is 
there that a serious problem arises, 
since production factors include 
commodity flow (hence, the inte- 
gration between production and 
distribution functions). A limited 
perspective may becloud the full 
benefits or disabilities lying in 
present or future materials han- 
dling methods and _ equipment. 
Nevertheless, it is_ still possible 
(despite this very common handi- 
cap) to produce a definitive mate- 
rials handling survey. 

The first step is to determine 
that the problem presented is great 
enough, from the financial-invest- 
ment standpoint,’ to warrant a 
definitive analysis, which would 
seek to show with facts and figures 
whether improvement can or can- 
not be made with or without mate- 
rials handling equipment. On the 
consent of the potential customer 
(assuming the study is made on the 
outside), a study of handling costs 
re commodity or commodities is 
made; this determines present cost. 
A further presentation is made il- 
lustrating the estimated cost of 
handling the same materials on 
the same tonnage basis under dif- 
ferent conditions of equipment and 
methods. 

A materials handling 
should consist of: 

1, Enumeration of present meth- 
ods—(a) equipment, (b) employes, 
(c) methods. 

2. Cost of present materials 
handling methods—(a) cost of op- 
erating and maintaining present 
equipment and/or cost of men 
operating equipment (rates per 
hour, etc.). 

3. Utilization of square feet of 
areas—(a) floor load, (b) struc- 
tures, (c) present and advocated 


A ve essential requirement tor 


survey 
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The installation of major materials handling equipment requires 

careful study beforehand. More than this, it needs the potential 

buyer's complete cooperation. All phases of distribution (and output 
rates and costs) are involved. 


layout of floor area for efficient 
operation. 

4. Comments as to correct and 
incorrect methods of being em- 
ployed. 

The same approach is taken on 
the basis of new proposals, and the 
points covered approximate those 
already enumerated above. 

Naturally, capital investment, es- 
timated fixed charges, operating 
charges, etc., are. covered under 
present costs and under estimated 
future costs. Amortization is esti- 
mated on a 10-year basis. One im- 
portant point: all estimates (taxes, 
etc.) must be made on _ present 
basis. 

Such a study would apply to fair- 
ly large companies. Also, it must 
be highly detailed and bring in 
flow charts and a thorough study of 
plant procedures. 

Two general considerations: 
First, the major obstacle to invest- 
ment in new equipment (and em- 
ployment of new procedures) is 
first cost. Often, no matter how 
well it can be demonstrated that 
the first cost will be more than 
compensated by savings in a year 
or two, it still remains that there 
exists the “inertia” of first cost. 

Second, the prospective purchaser 
may feel that any change in over- 
all volume downward may reduce 
possible benefits. Yet, a certain 
large company is now interested in 
extensive modification of materials 
handling set-up (even though vol- 
ume is somewhat down) whereas 
a year ago it was not interested, 
largely because of first cost. It 
has been determined that labor 
costs must be reduced, and that 
whether or not there is even a fur- 
ther curtailment in volume it is 
necessary to reduce them right 
now. It is often not realized that 
with reduced over-all volume, labor 


cost per unit rises. Moreover, re- 
duced volume often involves labor 
standing by idly, management ex- 
pecting (within a short period) a 
picxup in demand. Generally speak- 
ing, plants cannot furlough em- 
ployes en masse and then rehire. 
it is often not as simple as that. 
We are speaking here of. employ- 
ment lag, which is typical of almost 
any industry. 

At this point let it be under- 
stood that the above outline ap- 
proach is concerned only with the 
immediate area of operations af- 
fected—not with such directly in- 
volved areas as storage, transporta- 
tion and marketing. Any company 
considering significant changes in 
its materials handling set-up 
should, therefere, look upon the 
problem as a broad and integrated 
one bringing in all phases of dis- 
tribution, rather than as a depart- 
mental or simon-pure materials 
handling question. 

One further point: surveys made 
by materials handling producers 
should not be considered as all-in- 
elusive; there is a definite line of 
demarcation which divides such a 
company’s survey services from 
services which consulting engineers 
are prepared to offer. Companies 
selling materials handling equip- 
ment, particularly the major ones, 
normally do not go into a mass of 
detail. There are two reasons for 
this: the time involved, and the 
fact that equipment other than the 
type produced by the company sur- 
veying the plant may be involved. 
Hence the need for a more defini- 
tive study by an outside consultant. 
In fact, a major materials handling 
equipment producer unhesitatingly 
recommends that the prospective 
buyer of materials handling equip- 
ment (in sizeable volume) contact 
a reputable consulting engineer. 
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manager (and the traffic depart- 

ment) as one of coordination— 
coordination with sales, accounting, 
insurance, shipping, and adminis- 
tration. More than this, I see the 
job as one of utmost cooperation— 
to the extent that we initiate, sug- 
gest, offer extra services, promote 
good will—in short, do everything 
necessary (and more) to integrate 
the company’s functions and to bet- 
ter the company’s relations with its 
customers. 

The traffic manager is not merely 
a master of transportation detail; 
he is—or can be—much more, as 
the following analysis of my work 
will indicate. I do not maintain 
that my department does all that 
can be done; I do maintain that it 
is doing a job.... 

We deal in quality food products, 
which require careful packing in 
containers having a high degree of 
sales appeal. In view of these fac- 
tors, and in view of the current 
trend toward speed in receipt and 


| VISUALIZE the job of the traffic 
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The Traffic Manager 
aS COORDINATOR 


The traffic manager's job is 50 percent the human factor: desire to coor- 
dinate with sales, accounting and other departments; seek out new mate- 
rials handling methods and other means of reducing costs, and constantly 
be on the lookout for new and better ways for the traffic department to 


function. 


SALES 

SHIPPING 

RECEIVING 

TRAFFIC 

ACCOUNTING 
EXECUTIVE 

INSURANCE 

STORING 

PURCHASING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


By |. F. VAVRA 


Traffic Manager, Louis Milani Foods, Inc. 


delivery, we pay careful attention 
to marketing operations. 

One primary consideration is 
choice of carrier. We have reduced 
the number of regular carriers; us- 
ing only those transportation com- 
panies which can be coordinated 
with our own operations. This elimi- 
nates delay and congestion, reduces 
costs, and greatly simplifies our pa- 
per work. Also, loads are maximized 
within a shorter space of time. This 
benefits the carrier as well as our- 
selves. We constantly point out to 
the carriers the high value per cubic 
foot of the merchandise they carry. 
In this way they are made to realize 
the importance of prompt delivery, 
particularly in view of the perish- 
ability of certain items. In other 
words, we do not leave everything 
to the carrier; we establish human 
relations with him, and impress 
upon him the value we place on our 
merchandise. Moreover, we refuse 
to tolerate delinquent pick-up ser- 
vice; slackness would immediately 
upset our production and distribu- 


tion scheduling, which—in view of 
our stated policy of fast shipment 
and, hence, closer tie-in of produc 
tion and distribution—requires the 
utmost precision. : 

Merchandise is picked up by regu- 
lar daily carriers on a rigid sched 
ule; obviously, a close shipper 
carrier relationship is necessary, 
Moreover, this relationship must be 
reinforced by prompt loading and’ 
prompt outbound forwarding. Load- 
ing and forwarding are facilitated 
by the following equipment and 
procedures: a. (materials handling 
equipment) industrial scale, electric 
fork trucks, pallets, etc.; b. (pack 
ing and packaging equipment) steel 
strapping machines, box-stapler ma 
chines, and stencil machines; ¢ 
(miscellaneous) time-recorder clock 
for ascertaining receipt of mer 
chandise, receiving records, inspe- 
tion reports, and uniform weight 
bulletins in accordance with weight 
agreements. 

The above equipment and met 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Cut Down on Your 


Operating Costs—Ceszand 


ry NKe). 
AXLES 


To cost-conscious truck operators, Eaton 2-Speed 

Axles mean faster trips, reduced vehicle operating 

and maintenance expenses. These advantages are 

possible because Eaton 2-Speed Axles double the 

conventional number of gear ratios, thus enabling 

drivers to use the RIGHT ratio for every operating 

condition—starting out under full load, climbing 

grades, high-balling, quick shifting in traffic. As a 

result, vital truck parts are not overstressed, engines 

More Than a Million are permitted to run at efficient speeds, cutting gas 

’ , and oil consumption and minimizing engine wear. 

baton 2-Speed Axles Long life for the axle is assured by te construc- 

in Lrucks loday tion and exclusive Eaton features. Ask your truck 

dealer to prove that Eaton Axles more than pay for 
themselves. 








= . Axle Division 
N MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





CUT TODAY’S HANDLING COSTS... 
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Increase tomorrow’s profits 
Wasteful rehandling is the biggest single cause of high distribu- 
tion costs. Lift and move goods in big multi-unit loads and you 
can cut those costs drastically. The Yale Worksaver Electric Low- 
_ Lift Pallet Truck speedily picks up and moves giant loads through 
narrow aisles, in and out of elevators, freight cars and motor 
trucks... no time and effort wasted in piece-by-piece rehandling! 
The easy-to-operate Worksaver reduces material handling to a 
.mere “stroll and steer” operation. Dual drive control provides 
two safe forward and reverse speeds at the touch of a finger. 
Powerful safety braké assures quick, safe stops on steep ramps 
. . -. power goes “off,” brake goes “on” when steering handle is in 
vertical or horksoatel position. Over-capacity battery provides al- 
most two days’ operation without recharging. Lift is hydraulic; 
cushioned lowering protects loads and floors. Capacities range 

up to 4,000 Ibs. 

Find out how the Yale Worksaver can help you cut your hand- 
ling costs and increase profits. There are high and low lift types 








for every need. Phone or write for details today. This Telescopic Worksaver Tilting ~ 
Fork Electric Truck has a 10-foot lift... ; ™ 
: is only 83" high. Free fork lift of 60%" © for 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY.  clevatesloeds to this height before se [I 
on uprights start upward. ideal for cou? 
, DEPARTMENT M-4 capacity stacking in high and low head- dws 
ROOSEVELT BOULEVARD PHILADELPHIA 15, PA. ‘room storage areas. Capacities: 2.000 ge 
| | - Ibs. up to 48" load length; 2,500 Ibs. up vee 
to 36" load length; 3,000 lbs. up to 28" | jum 
load length. 68"-high model, available = abo 
in the same capacities, has 45%" free ae 
fork lift .. . ideal for operation in and 8 
out of freight cars and motor trucks. men 
men 
ing 
time 
ing 
| will 
| obli 
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INDUSTRIAL DIAL SCALES + HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC + TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND POWER , = Crea 
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Straight line depreciation? 
Faster depreciation in inflation 
and slower depreciation on a 


downswing? Faster deprecia- 


fion, period? What's the an- 


swer which will encourage more 
use of modern equipment and 


cut costs? 


By Fred Merish 


Special Correspondent 


HOULD write-offs be affected 
S by a rubber dollar—by price 

changes? Clearly not, because 
of the paper work involved. Yet 
changes in price levels continue to 
plague equipment users. 

The standard procedure for cost- 
ing wear, tear and obsolescence on 
depreciable assets is to charge prof- 
its with a certain sum and credit 
a reserve for depreciation. Since 
replacement costs have increased 
and are likely to remain high for 
some time, the reserves for depre- 
ciation accumulated to date, in 
many cases will not cover outlays 
for replacements. 

It is estimated that reserve ac- 
counts in all industrial fields are 
short more than two billion dollars 
because replacement cost has 
jumped as much as 120 percent 
above original cost. Where a man- 
agement has a considerable invest- 
ment in materials handling equip- 
ment, this may mean tapping work- 
ing capital for a heavy sum at a 
time when a buyer’s market is rear- 
ing its head and working capital 
will be needed badly to meet current 
obligations. If financial loss is to 
be avoided constructive action must 
be taken now. Because of the in- 
creased cost of replacement equip- 
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ment and because of the fact that 
this cost will remain high for some 
time, top management must review 
all angles of the problem. 

Book depreciation always is an 
estimate. For this reason it is 
more troublesome than any other 
expense—even to the income tax 
department. In prewar days many 
concerns erred in their depreciation 
charge-offs, but at that time the loss 
was restricted to the difference be- 
tween these charge-offs and the 
book value of the equipment at ter- 
mination of use. If materials hand- 
ling equipment costing $10,000 was 
depreciated $1,000 a year—esti- 
mated life-span, 10 years—and be- 
came obsolete or worn out in 7 
years, the user had to write off a 
loss of $3,000 against surplus or 
net worth. The books showed that 
the equipment was worth $3,000 
when it had to be scrapped. 

Our field studies show that this 
hazard continues to plague manage- 
ment. However, if this were all a 
producer or distributor had to 
worry about, he could take it in 
stride. Buta heavier financial bur- 
den confronts him: the outlay he 
must dig up to buy replacements 
that cost much more than he has 
recorded on his reserve accounts. 

















If a management has written off 
$15,000—the original cost of units 
to be replaced—and must pay $25,- 
000 for the replacements, it must 
invest an additional $10,000, for 
which no provision has been made. 
To take all or part of this money 
out of working capital may create 
an unsound financial condition. Dur- 
ing the past year a number of in- 
dustrialists reported that they had 
been caught short in this way. In 
the meantime prices have dropped, 
costs have remained high, collec- 
tions have been below par—creating 
a drain on working capital and re- 
sulting at times in the passing of 
discounts and in the impairment of 
credit standing because bills had not 
been paid. (This would apply par- 
ticularly to soft goods manufactur- 
ers, who get less for their own 
product but still have to pay high 
prices for durable replacement 
equipment.) To get around this ob- 
stacle, some concerns were buying 
their replacements on time and pay- 
ing the installments out of the sav- 
ings effected by more economical 
utilization of storage space, lower 
operational costs and speedier han- 
dling of goods in distribution. 

On the other hand our field studies 

(Continued on page 32) 
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JOINT 

MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
CONVENTION 











J. H. W. Conklin, representing 
The Material Handling Institute at 
the joint meeting in Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., June 3, opened the 
session by welcoming the represen- 
tatives of three other materials 
handling associations, the Associa- 
tion of Lift Truck and Portable 
Elevator Mfrs., the Caster and 
Floor Truck Mfrs. Assn., and the 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. to 
the joint sessions. Mr. Conklin set 
the tone of the meeting by stress- 
ing the significance of the joint ses- 
sions and expressed pleasure at the 
spirit of cooperation. 

After a report by John G. Bucuss 
of the Educational Committee that 
his group was still working on the 
Material Handling Booklet, Exposi- 
tion Chairman L. J. Kline then 
discussed the question of future 
materials handling expositions. He 
reported that the membership had 
received a letter containing the 
reasons why the MHI would not 
sponsor a show in 1950. He also 
stated that the directors had in- 
vited Saul Poliak of Clapp and 
Poliak, exposition management, to 
come to Asheville to discuss the 
matter and that Mr. Poliak agreed, 
subject to the approval of Mr. Clapp, 
not to put on a “show” in 1950. 

The next part of the program 
involved the newly incorporated 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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KLEEN eee 


l. What is your association doing 
to educate industry in the use of 
materials handling equipment to 
reduce distribution costs? 


2. Is it your experience that sev- 
eral executives are involved in the 
selection, approval and purchase 
of equipment not previously used 
by a prospect? 


3. If so, what are their titles or 
positions in their respective com- 
panies? 





4. Does this condition suggest 
the necessity for the coordination 
of the plans and functions of these 
executives? 





>. Does it also suggest the ad- 
vantages of cooperation and co- 
ordination on the part of all manu- 
facturers of materials handling 
equipment? 


6. lf this is true, will it not 
promote the materials handling 
equipment industry as a whole 
when all branches are combined 
and working together in a single 
association? 





BALLOT 





H. S. GERMOND, 3rd 


President 


Association of Lift Truck and 
Portable Elevator Manufacturers, 


Planning institutional advertising. 


Yes, generally two or more. 











Practically every one except adver- 


tising, sales and personnel official. § 


Yes. 





Yes. 


—— 


| would say affiliated rather than 
combined since different groups have 
quite different problems and car 
best work out many of their problems 
independently. 
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J. H. W. CONKLIN 


President 


The Material Handling Institute, 
Inc. 


The MHI is working on educationai 
programs with the chapters of 
A.M.H.S., through speakers for vari- 
ous programs and through the use of 
articles in trade papers to increase 
and augment knowledge of mate- 
rial handling. 





More and more as time goes on and 
material handling becomes recog- 
nized as one of the chief present 
roads to decreased costs, the deci- 
sions relative to the purchase of 
equipment call for attention from 
several executives. 





The actual executives will vary from 
company to company but generally 
speaking the chiefs of purchasing 
and production are involved and re- 
cently the chief fiscal officer comes 
more into the picture. 





Yes, without question. Greater co- 
ordination of the various interests is 
definitely coming about. 


_—______ 


That would seem a necessity where 
specifications and applications are 
concerned. 


eects 


It would seem quite apparent that 
overall coordination could best be 
accomplished in that way. The speed 
with which this condition is accom- 
plished and the extent of the combi- 
nation will become more clear as 
times goes on. 
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—— ANSWERS 








F. J. SHEPARD, JR. 


President 


Electric Industrial Truck 
Association 


Making available to public through 
our local representations latest tech- 
nical information on materials han- 
dling methods. 


Definitely. 





From presidents and general man- 
agers down to truck operators. 





Yes. 


Yes. 








(Mr. Shepard deleted the phrase "a 
single association" and stated: Yes, 
in a coordinated way.) 








A. B. ANDERSON 


Treasurer 


Caster and Floor Truck 
Manufacturer's Association 


Promoting contribution by member 
firms to furnish photos of ideal equip- 
ment installation to trade papers, 
etc. 





Installations of floor trucks normally 
arranged for by department heads 
rather than executives. 





Factory managers, purchasing 
agents, receiving clerks, shipping 
clerks, etc. 








Our industry will serve itself and 
overall industry best by coopera- 
tion and coordination of our indus- 
try in educating users as to the par- 
ticular type of equipment needed 
for each individual application. 
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Skid-load of raw metal unitized by steel strapping. 





Palletized unit load of packaged goods, tiered 
in warehouse. 


Skid-load with separators for easy 
break-down of shipment. 


~ 
> 
» 


napa: 


Illustrating use of wooden separ- 
ators for four-way break-down. 
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OTHE UNIT LOAD 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


HEN the term “unit load”’ is 

used, one immediately pic- 

tures a palletized unit load, 
but all unit loads do not require 
pallets and, therefore, the term 
“ynit load” covers a broader field of 
application and a wider range of in- 
dustries. Palletized unit load is only 
one phase of unit-load handling. 

There-is a definite reason for de- 
veloping unit loads. First, unit 
loads eliminate multiple handlings 
and facilitate unit-handling opera- 
tions, thus frequently eliminating 
in one stroke (by developing in a 
unit) 10 or more handlings. 

At the time when unit loads were 
being developed, engineers and 
manufacturers frequently designed 
loads which were inconvenient for 
economic handling or break-down 
into smaller consumer-units. Care, 
therefore, should be used in devel- 
oping unit loads so that they can be 
handled by smaller light-duty power 
units and hand trucks as they are 
broken down in the channels of dis- 
tribution. 

If the large manufacturer wants 
to handle a commodity such as steel 
on a bulk tonnage basis, a 10- or 
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Planning and utilizing the unit load should visualize the handling and 

break-down of that load through the channels of distribution to the 

final consumer. The planning and utilization should not be subject 

almost entirely to the whims and needs of the final receiver, but 
should be within the province of the shipper. 


12-ton bundle can be developed. 
This should be built up of units that 
would break down into even mul- 
tiples, which multiples would be 
small enough so that the ultimate 
consumer could easily handle them. 
This indicates the need of indus- 
tries making up unit-load patterns. 
For example, in the concrete-block 
industry, a large unit can be devel- 
oped for loading to trailer trucks by 
the manufacturer; by breaking 
these into even tiers with the blocks 
arranged so that the forks can enter 
at different levels, these can be 
lifted off the trailer in smaller units 
by the local yard using as small a 
unit as a 2,000-lb. fork truck. 


In the handling of steel, if the 
mills make up a unit load of 10 tons, 
these can be easily separated so 
that they can be picked up in one- 
or two-ton units depending upon the 
consumers’ production or upon the 
capacity of his handling equipment. 

Uniform packaging of various 
commodities will permit sale in 
units to different points in the dis- 
tribution system and these units, in 
turn, can be broken down mechani- 
cally for further distribution to 


Skid-loads of a semi-fin- 


ished manufacture uni- 
tized by steel strapping. 





smaller consumers. This, of course, 
assumes proper handling equip- 
ment in the hands of distributors— 
a separate and difficult problem. 

Some commodities automatically 
form their own unit-load pattern. 
For example, concrete blocks in the 
standard eight-inch size can be han- 
dled with simple forks without any 
need of strapping the load or the 
use of pallets under the load; the 
load is susceptible to separation 
into smaller units by simply insert- 
ing the forks in the block openings. 
This is the simplest form of unit- 
load handling and does not suggest 
that other problems can as easily be 
surmounted. 

Other commodities can be ar- 
ranged so as to have separators and 
individual packages built into unit 
loads. Some of these will, no doubt, 
require either steel or wire strap- 
ping in order to hold the load to- 
gether while in transit. 

Other units can be built up with 
paper separators or with new ad- 
hesive material for binding the 
tiers or layers together so that the 
unit load can be picked up either by 
standard forks or by one of the 
many different types of special 
forks, load grabs, and other acces- 
sories which have been developed 
extensively for the handling of unit 
loads during the past few years. It 
is well known, of course, that earlier 
models as far back as 1920 and 1921 
were in active use in the paper in- 
dustry and in certain other manu- 
facturing operations. 

We can look forward to a greater 
development of unit-load handling 
without pallets, either expendable 
or standard. This also has certain 
disadvantages because the grabs re- 
quired for the handling of the unit 
(Continued on page 58) 
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HREE factors are chiefly re- 

sponsible for the American 

loss of export markets and for 
the inability of America to compen- 
sate these losses by expanding into 
new export markets. There is the 
shortage of dollars. All this means, 
of course, is that foreign nations 
have been unable to sell to us in 
the volume desired, and thus are 
short of dollars with which to buy 
the goods they want (presuming the 
prices charged by us are “right’’). 
A second tactor is development 
abroad. India is trying to become 
self-sufficient in locomotives; Brazil 
is building up its steel potential; 


Testing laboratory. 


The British feel this way: it isn't only nice-looking packaging or 

cutting packaging costs. It's understanding the consignee—his cus. 

toms, needs, requirements. This approach, if adopted by U. S. ex. 

porters and combined with top-notch packaging, would mean big. 
ger foreign markets for America. 


Britain is developing its exportable 
wares. 

A third factor is our tendency to 
export for relief rather than for 
trade. If we dump goods, if we fail 
to package properly, we invite ill 
will and lose markets. There isn’t 
much the American exporter can do 
about the first two factors; there’s 
plenty he can do about the third. 

To an alarming degree, merchan- 
dise from this country is being 
shipped in containers which are 
badly designed, poorly packed, care- 
lessly sealed, and illegibly marked. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of goods are damaged an- 


Equipment includes rotating drums, drop-test ap- 


paratus, and inclined plane tester. 





nually between the shipper’s plant 
and the receiving platform of the 
overseas consignee. Exact figures, 
of course, are not available. Reli- 
able estimates for 1948, however, 
begin at $500,000,000 and go as 
high as a billion. But even such 
figures as these tell only part of 
the story. For over and above the 
merchandise loss, great as it is, 
there is the disastrous, inestimable 
loss of American prestige. 

A recent U. 8S. Foreign Service 
report had this to say: “Officials of 
the Manila Port Terminal and the 
Philippine Bureau of Customs are 
growing increasingly concerned be- 
cause of the poor packing of goods 
imported from the United States. 
Packing of merchandise received 
from many other countries is re- 
ported to be noticeably superior. In 
many instances vessels have arrived 
with 30 to 50 trailers of cargo from 
the United States in bad condition. 
Second-hand cases reportedly are 
used frequently without metal bind- 
ings, and light cardboard are util- 
ized to pack glassware and other 
fragile merchandise. It is stated 
that fine textiles are often packed 
in inadequate plywood boxes . . 
The broken containers left lying on 
the piers tend to invite pilferage, 
thus adding to the losses resulting 
from poor packing.” 

In the same connection, H. T. 
Holbrook, manager, Packaging Ma- 
terials Division, Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., has stated that “very often the 
only difference between the accept- 
ability of American merchandise 
and that of Britain or Germany 
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The British Approach] t 
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[before World War II] was the dif- 
ference in the condition of the mer- 
chandise upon receipt at point of 
delivery.” This difference accounted 
for much of the British and Ger- 
man strength in South America 
and in other markets prior to the 
last war. This same difference is 
causing the American trader to lose 
out to foreign competitors today. 

Here’s what’s happening. Re- 
cently, at a South American port, 
an American and a British ship- 
ment of radios were received at the 
same time. Both shipments, after 
being unloaded, were held in gov- 
ernment warehouses prior to cus- 
toms inspection and to the collec- 
tion of duties and other charges 
from consignees. American radios 
were packed individually in card- 
board cartons; hence, each carton 
had to be checked separately—much 
to the annoyance of overworked 
customs officials. The British radios 
were shipped 20 to 25 cartons in a 
wooden case; naturally, the check- 
ing job was far simpler. In addi- 
tion, as a result of the packing, the 
American shipment, lest the bottom 
cartons be crushed by those on top, 
could be stacked to a maximum 
height of only 10 ft. The warehouse 
was 25 ft. high; thus, more than 
half the storage space was wasted. 
The warehouse was over-crowded 
and space was at a premium. The 
British crates, because of their 
sturdy construction, could be piled 
to the ceiling. Needless to say, the 
flimsily packed American radios had 
suffered the greater damage during 
the voyage. Neither custom officials 
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Hygienic fish crate. 





Light aluminum liner, which fits inside the 


crate, can be taken out and washed. 


Lid of "liner crate" is ciamped with two spring clips. 


No nails 


required. Crates come in three sizes. 


ed 


nor consignee expressed at that 
moment sentiments calculated to 
warm the heart of the American 
exporter. 

Other examples abound. Cargoes 
which will wind up on narrow Euro- 
pean freight cars are packed as if 
their entire voyage is to be made on 
American rolling stock. Foreign 
packaging and marking regulations 
frequently are ignored. Goods which 
will be held up in foreign*ports for 
as long as 18 months—often with 
little or no shelter—are shipped in 
sleazy containers. 

The obvious question to ask about 
all this is “WHY?” It seems hardly 
likely that the United States, the 
most knowing-how nation in the 





world, somehow has been unable to 
master the know-how of packaging. 
Yet the facts are there: $500,000,- 
000, irate customs officials, concern 
in Manila. How is it that Britain, 
a nation less technologically ad- 
vanced than ourselves, can out- 
package us right down the line— 
right out of export markets, said 
Mr. Holbrook? 


Attitudes 

Many a British export package 
bears the stenciled slogan, “Britain 
Delivers the Goods.” The slogan is 
more than puffery. It says, in es- 
sence, “We may not have the tre- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Waterfront Merry-Go-Round 


Closely related portside distribution functions are 
being divided and subdivided on the antiquated no- 
tion that "the devil take the hindmost.” 


By EVERETT STARR 





O those familiar with condi- 
tions at the Port of New York 
it must come as no surprise 


that this great Atlantic gateway - 
apparently is losing business to an 
erstwhile lesser lights. A survey of be 
New York’s port facilities reveals a ' 
startling lack of efficiency—hence dis 
economy—in operation. And when fe 
a port fails to give its customers . 


efficient service at low cost, the cus- 
tomers take their business around 
the corner. In this case, around the 
corner means New Orleans and 
other ports. 

It seems ironical that tradition 
should be at the root of New York’s 
waterfront problems—the tradi- 
tions of the pier operators, the 
steamship companies, the stevedore 
contractors, the truck and railroad 
operators, the public warehouse- 
men, the traffic managers—all who , og 
have contributed to the develop- a | 
ment of this billion-dollar water- 
front enterprise. Tradition here 
reflects insufficient cooperation to- 
ward the over-all objective of maxi- 
mum economy, and involves other 
factors which are responsible for 
severe limitations on efficiency and 
economy. These factors are evi- 
denced, among other things, by 
high handling charges (often due 
to an insufficient supply of modern 
materials handling equipment) and 
by delays at unloading points. 

Investment in port facilities (in- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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AROUND AND AROUND we go at portside. Fig. | shows highway 
and rail transportation, two phases of distribution. Here, a truck 
brings goods to warehouse. Materials handling, another phase of 
distribution, is depicted in Fig. 2, merchandise is being unloaded 
from a truck. Fig. 3 illustrates warehousing, still another phase. 
Figs. 4 and 5 bring out more materials handling, authority for which 


is vested in ship owners and/or stevedoring firms. In Fig. 6, a ship, 


representing the water-transportation phase of distribution, is steam- 


ing away from docks and portside warehouse. 
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(Our June issue carried the first 
part of Robert Odell’s analysis of 
class rates for truckers, and stated 
basic assumptions and facts pre- 
liminary to his presentation of a 
formula for determining trucking 
costs by the run. For the benefit of 
those who do not find it convenient 
to refer to that issue, we present a 
summation. ) 


OSTS are divided into two ma- 
CC jor classifications: (a) direct 
costs of operation, including 
labor and vehicle costs, and (b) in- 
direct costs, which take in all other 
expenses. This division, from an 
accounting standpoint, is arbitrary. 
However, a simple formula requires 
a simple cost breakdown. 

Direct costs do not include rub- 
ber; exact determination of remain- 
ing rubber wear is difficult. Repairs 
are in the same category; determi- 
nation of the cost of a breakdown 
is complicated by the fact that you 
cannot apply that cost to the costs 
of the run on which the breakdown 
occurred. The same considerations 
apply to office and other expenses; 
consequently, these must be looked 
at from a long-term view. Also, 
these costs do not vary in direct 
proportion to changes in volume of 
business, thus again indicating that 
they are indirect costs. On the 
other hand, labor and gas-and-oil 
are ascertainable over a longer or 
shorter period of time. 

The first step in setting up a 
formula on profit and loss for each 
trip is to determine the ratio of 
indirect to direct expense. To do 
this, divide total indirect outlay for 
the year by total direct expenses. 
The resultant ratio is termed “I.” 

A run is an outbound and return 
trip, hence a two-way haul. Dis- 
tance covered is immaterial. A pos- 
sible objection is that you cannot 
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This is the second part of Mr. Odell's three-part trucking. 
costs article. Here, he gets down to the brass tacks of 
the formula. Recommended fo stout-hearted citizens who 
don't throw in the sponge at the sight of a few figures, 


By ROBERT F. ODELL 


set up a formula when you have dif- 
ferent classes of freight taking dif- 
ferent rates, etc. Class rates sup- 
posedly are constructed to compen- 
sate for commodity characteristics, 
weight factors, etc. Theoretically, 
therefore, you should receive the 
same return per ton-mile for all 
classes of freight. If you determine 
that there is no complete uni- 
formity, it will still be true that 
there are compensatory factors and 
that, generally, results will be uni- 
form. 

If freight is accepted above or be- 
low the class rate, you immediately 
destroy the ton-mile-return picture, 
but you do not change the ratio of 
your indirect to direct costs as this 
has been predicated on past per- 
formance, not on present or future 
estimates of expenses. As this is 
the case, you will have to compen- 
sate for any change in class rates 
when determining the total costs 
for this freight. Assume that you 
have a class rate of 40c. on a 
certain item. There will be a cer- 
tain definite indirect cost attached 
to handling any shipment of the 
item, and that indirect cost will be 
« dollars per dollar of direct cost. 
You have filed a commodity rate of 
36c. for the item. Immediately, 
you have reduced your revenue by 
10 percent, but you have not 
changed your cost factor by -the 
same amount. It may well be to 
your advantage to have filed that 
commodity rate, because you at- 
tracted traffic in volume, or because 
you reduced your direct costs. But 
the important point is this: did you 
change your operation for better or 
for worse? 


? 


Part Il 


Study the formulas. Note that 
D/C and B/A both adjust indirect 
cost to class-rate level under the as- 


r 
sumption that any commodity rate 
is put into effect because the direct 
labor costs are altered by the na- 
ture of the shipment. If the com- 
modity or special rate is less than 
class rate D/C for run, and B/A 
for the shipment, increase the in- 
direct cost to class-rate level; if 


the commodity or special rate is 


more than the class rate, reduce 
the indirect cost to the class-rate 
level. 

All of the factors in these formu- 
las, with the exception of the ratio 
of indirect to direct expenses are 
very easy to obtain. Weight of 
each shipment, total weight hauled 
on run, rate charged per cwt. for 
each shipment, revenue of each 
shipment, and revenue of run, can 
be taken right from your pros. If 
any of the rates charged are below 
or above class rates you know it, 
and tthe class-rate charges can 
easily be computed from your tariff. 
You know what your driver’s wages 
are, and you can easily ascertain 
the amount of your other labor 
charges. It may well be that you 
should apply other labor against 
only one or more shipments on the 
run and not on the entire run. You 
can easily do this. Gasoline and oil 
you measure. 


Try the formulas out on some of 
your runs to see what value they 
have to you. We believe that you 
will see some startling results. 
They may work as a guide for de- 
termining your level of rates. 


(Editor’s note: In part III, to ap- 
pear in the August issue, Mr. Odell 
answers several objections and com- 
plies with requests for clarification. 
In addition, we are presenting an 
example of the application of the 
formula to an actual run, to demon- 
strate the formula’s use and signifi- 
cance.) ' 
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ng- bid 
of 
tho & CLASS DROP CLASS RAISE CLASS 
es. Fi EXAMPLES RATES RATE 10%, RATE 10%, 
Single Shipment on Run 
W Weight of Shipment 20,000 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 
me : T Total Weight on Run 20,000 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 20,000 Ibs. 
la- §& R _—* Rate Charged for Shipment $.50 $.45 $.55 
Zz | A Revenue of Shipment $100.00 $ 90.00 $110.00 
a B Revenue of Shipment @ Class Rates. 100.00 100.00 100.00 
: C Revenue of Run 100.00 90.00 110.00 
nn , D Revenue of Run @ Class Rates 100.00 100.00 100.00 
: L Drivers Wages for Run 20.00 20.00 20.00 
ne oe Helpers Wages for Run 20.00 20.00 20.00 
a Gs Cost of Gas and Oil for Run 10.00 _ 10.00 10.00 
* | Ratio of Indirect to Direct Expenses 150% 150% 150% 
ich 


Formula for Run 




















an iD 
If C::(L+H+G)+(L+H+G) 
ow 1.5 x 100.00 
It, At Class Rates 100.00 : : (20.00 + 20.00 + 10.00) + (20.00 + 20.00 + 10.00) — ree 
| 00. 
100.00 : : 50.00 + 75.00 = 125.00 Loss of 25.00 on Run 
- 1.5 x 100.00 
5eS At 10% Below Class Rates 90.00 : : 50.00 + (50.00) —_——____- 
1in 90.00 
or 90.00 : : 50.00 + 83.33 = 133.33 Loss of 43.33 on Run 
ou 1.5 x 100.00 
At 10% Above Class Rates 110.00 : : 50.00 + (50.00) ——____—- 
ist 110.00 
he 110.00 : : 50.00 -+ 68.18 = 118.18 Loss of 8.18 on Run 
ou 
oil Formula for Shipment 
A WwW A W\ IB 
x A::{ (L+H) ~+e—)+ (L + H) — + G— } — 
of & C T C T/ A 
ey | 100.00 20,000 1.5 < 100.00 
| : At Class Rates 100.00 : :{ (20.00 + 20.00) ————- + 10.00 —_—— } + (same) 
ou f 100.00 20,000 100.00 
i. § 100.00 : : 50.00 + 75.00 = 125.00 Loss of 25.00 on Shipment 
le & 90.00 20,000 1.5 < 100.00 
a At 10% Below Class Rates 90.00: :{ (20.00 + 20.00) + 10.00 —-——— } + (same) 
rs F 20,000 90.00 
/p- 4 90.00 : : 50.00 -+ 83.33 = 133.33 Loss of 43.33 on Shipment 
oll 4 ‘ 110.00 20,000 1.5 x 100.00 
€ ; At 10% Above Class Rates 110.00: :{ (20.00 + 20.00) —_——- + 10.00 + (same) ——_———--—- 
m- 110.00 ; 110.00 
nN. 110.00 : : 50.00 -+ 68.18 = 118.18 Loss of 8.18 on Shipment 
re From this you see that a decrease of 10% in the class rate without changing direct costs means an 
he increase of 18.33 in total expenses for the run or shipment. An increase of 10% in the class rate 
n- without changing direct costs means o decrease of 16.82 in total expenses. You should never publish 
fi- a lower commodity rate unless you can save on direct costs. 


———— 
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HE scene is the dispatcher’s 
office at the St. John’s Park 
Depot, Universal Carloading & 


Distributing Co., New York. A 
shipper has just called the general 
office upstairs requesting the com- 
pany to handle a shipment for him. 
The girl receiving the call takes 
down all necessary information and 
transmits instructions to the dis- 
patcher’s office via machine. (Fig. 
1.) The instructions are torn from 
the machine and a truck is immedi- 
ately dispatched to the pick-up 
point. (The board to right of man 
at telephone indicates the location 
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Quality Service by Forwarder 


. the forwarder who lays 


stress on service and not on large 
profits will find that a large enough 
profit will eventually come through 
an increased volume of traffic.” 








of the various trucks employed in 
the pick-up service. Such informa- 
tion enables this particular com- 
pany to get maximum efficiency in 
the utilization of its trucks. The 
method has been made to fit the op- 
eration. ) 

In Fig. 2 the merchandise has ar- 
rived at the freight depot. It is be- 
ing unloaded from the truck which 
had been dispatched to the ship- 
per’s dock. Note care exercised in 
unloading and stacking. At the de- 
pot the shipment is grouped with 
other shipments under a control 
system operated through the office. 


In this way, carload lots are form- 
ed. Lots are carefully loaded (see 
Fig. 3) with the aid of materials 
handling equipment carefully 
chosen to fit into the forwarder’s 
system. Note fork truck at far end 
of platform edging a crate into a 
box car. Here—as elsewhere in the 
system—there is a piece of equip- 
ment between Mother Earth and 
the package at all times. 

One factor to be considered in 
merchandise protection is stacking. 
Truck-loading for shipment to de- 
pot, truck-unloading and car-load- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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BRITISH APPROACH 


(Continued from page 25) 


mendous assembly lines, the ample 
supplies of raw materials, the 
masses of skilled workers; but our 
customers can be certain of prompt 
delivery; our merchandise is prop- 
erly packed.” 

Generally, a U. S. producer, even 
though he exports a certain quan- 
tity of his product, considers him- 
self a manufacturer rather than an 
exporter, and thinks in terms of 
manufacturing rather than in terms 
of exporting. His British counter- 
part, on the other hand, thinks of 
himself as manufacturer and ex- 
porter. The difference is not small. 

Frequently, the British business 
man maintains control over a ship- 
ment from the time it leaves his 
plant to the time it arrives at its 
distant. destination. He is an ex- 
porter, and being an exporter, keeps 
abreast of foreign laws and regula- 
tions; of political, economic, and 
social changes in the countries to 
which he ships; of changes in port 
conditions and in inland transpor- 
tation facilities. Knowledge is avail- 
able to him through his government, 
through his representatives, and 
through his long-established con- 
tacts abroad. The U. S. business 
man—the manufacturer—tends to 
concentrate his efforts within his 
own plant. Putting the product into 
the package is enough; he’s much 
less concerned with putting the 
package around the product. 

It is not a question of know-how, 
then, but rather, of care-how. Ac- 
tually, according to an official of 
V. W. Roshell & Co., Ltd., one of 
Britain’s leading manufacturers of 
packaging supplies, “Most develop- 
ments in British methods of pack- 
ing originated in the United 
States.” Even the British Stand- 
ard Packaging Code—the British 
exporter’s bible—is based in good 
part on the U. S. Army-Navy Spe- 
cification for Packaging. In the in- 
troduction to the British Code one 
reads that “the United States spe- 
Cification has been of the utmost 
value [in the compilation of the 
British Code] and has been followed 
as far as practicable.” 

In a sense, therefore, it can be 
said that Britain outclasses us by 
attitude and application. Lacking 
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our excellent packaging machinery, 
plagued by shortages of wood, nails, 
and steel strip, its labor supply far 
from adequate, its industries not 
fully recovered, Britain still is able 
to “deliver the goods.” 


Differences 


For one thing, the British ex- 
porter makes a clear distinction be- 
tween export packaging and import 
packaging. An analysis of the com- 
modities in American foreign trade 














Chrome Lock, a product of Products Re- 
search Co., Los Angeles, is a specially com- 
pounded and impregnated ‘elt, containing 
zinc chromate as a corrosion inhibitor. It is 
used for protective gasketing or :ealing be- 
tween all types of faying surfaces, such as 
flanges and lapped or butted joints. Under 
bolted, screwed or nailed pressure, the 
resins traverse within the felt and are also 
extruded onto the faying surfaces in sufficient 
quantities to form a positive dam. The 
resultant seal is said to exclude or retain 
air, water, dust, etc. Used to seal skin laps 
on trailers, railroad cars, etc. 








reveals that about 13 percent are 
crude materials which require no 
packaging; 25 percent are boxed or 
crated goods (generally, well packed 
—possibly, a trifle overpacked) ; 
and 62 percent are light goods 
(generally, poorly packed). The 
basic trouble with much of the light 
goods exported by U. S. shippers is 
that they are packed not for over- 
seas shipment but for domestic 
transportation. Thus, an electrical 
appliance intended for South Amer- 
ica or Africa might be shipped in 
the same type of packing as would 
be used to ship it to a neighboring 





town. This explains why expensive 
textiles end up in the Philippines in 
containers designed to carry goods 
to a mid-Manhattan textile con- 
verter. 

There is, of course, a reason for 
the wide use of “domestic” con- 
tainers in overseas trade. It is 
easier to put commodities into one 
type of package than to pack each 
shipment differently. Then too, 
the “export” package is more ex- 
pensive. But, these conditions hold 
true for the British exporter no 
less than for the American. He 
too is a mass producer and a mass 
packer; he too is concerned with 
costs. But because he is indoctrin- 
ated with a realistic knowledge of 
export trading, he knows that a 
“domestic” package eventually costs 
more—that the extra time and 
money spent on good export con- 
tainers bring a substantial return 
not only in lower insurance costs 
and other tangible benefits, but also 
in customer good will and increased 
prestige. 


“Packing a Package" 


The British Code states that a 
poor package properly packed will 
travel better than a proper package 
poorly packed. The failure to 
recognize this principle accounts 
for much of the damage to American 
export commodities. The properly 
packed package is by no means a 
standard entity. For metal struc- 
tural parts, it may entail painting, 
plating, or other corrosion-preven- 
tion measures. It may also include 
bracing and bolting within the con- 
tainer. All the innerpacking tech- 
niques used by the British are 
familiar to American shippers; 
their use does not entail knowledge 
of secret processes. 

One of the more _ interesting 
British techniques is “repacking.” 
In essence, it entails the use of 
domestic containers plus an outer 
export package. Thus, a cardboard 
carton of fragile chinaware packed 
for English home trade is readied 
for export shipment by the simple 
expedient of placing it in a sturdy 
wooden case and binding it with 
steel strapping. The original con- 
tainer, instead of being destroyed, 
is used as the interior packing. 

A modification of this technique 
was introduced in this country dur- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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DEPRECIATING 


(Continued from page 19) 


turned up operators who had pur- 
chased equipment some years ago 
and had not yet written it all off. If 
our survey work sheets are correct, 
about 70 percent are in this cate- 
gory. They have an opportunity to 
make adjustments now that will 
minimize the differential between 
the original cost and the higher re- 
placement cost existing today. They 
may include a higher figure for de- 
preciation in their current costs, to 
line up with the increased cost of 
replacement equipment. 

Because of the variance in organi- 
zation set-up and in business condl- 
tions, it is difficult to offer specific 
counsel on this subject. Corrective 
action depends upon many vari- 
ables. The individual business man 
can, however, investigate his own 
depreciation set-up and take steps 
that will get results in his particu- 
lar case. 

By increasing the rate on depre- 
ciable assets not yet written off, a 
management can compensate for 
any difference between the rate set 


originally and the increased rate 
needed to meet the higher cost of 
replacements. This increase is not 
deductible on the income tax return, 
hence the books should show a sep- 
arate account: “reserve to cover in- 
creased cost of replacement equip- 
ment.”’ Many concerns have opened 
such accounts. 

It should be remembered that re- 
serves are only book figures created 
by charging profits for depreciation, 
and crediting reserves. The purpose 
of a reserve account is to keep the 
surplus or net worth in proper per- 
spective. On paper the net worth 
or surplus is inflated if insufficient 
depreciation has been written off. 
However, an operator may have set 
aside $20,000 for materials han- 
dling equipment in his reserves, and 
not have $500 in the bank. When he 
buys replacements he needs real 
money or credit. If his reserve ac- 
counts are inadequate his financial 
standing may be impaired and he 
may not get the credit. To make 
certain that there will be cash in the 








Regional Office 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. has opened a 
regional office at 5845 Centre Ave., 
Pittsburgh, to provide the users of Yale 
mechanized handling equipment in the 
Pittsburgh area with factory-approved 
spare parts and repair services. A 


staff of 25 sales engineers and service 
personnel occupy the 8,800 sq. ft. which 
comprise the new building. Samuel W. 
Gibb, general sales manager of the 
Philadelphia Division of Yale & Towne, 
reported at the Pittsburgh opening that 





every important industrial region in the 
country would be similarly served. Chi- 
cago, he stated, is the next city sched- 
uled for a regional office to offer pre- 
ventive maintenance and repair services. 
F. Gordon Ricker is Pittsburgh regional 
manager; Roy J. Arehart is district man- 
ager, hoisting equipment. 


Photo shows portion of repair shop. 
Note diversity and complete array of 
equipment. 





bank at the time _ replacements 
are needed, the management must 
“freeze” its depreciation write-offs 
in a sinking fund. Before the war 
it was estimated that fewer than 10 
percent of the business concerns 
carried sinking funds to buy re- 
placement equipment; today, with 
high taxes affecting working capi- 
tal, this percentage is probably 
much lower. 

The business man should compare 
the figures on his reserve account 
with his working capital to deter- 
mine whether he can pay for new 
equipment without borrowing. He 
should not let his reserves lull him 
into a false sense of security even 
if they total a substantial sum. 
Working capital is the difference 
between current assets, cash, re- 
ceivables and inventory, on the one 
hand, and current liabilities, bills 
payable, loans and accrued liabilities 
for wages, interest, taxes, etc., due 
but not yet paid, on the other. 
Usually when the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities is two- 
to-one—$2,000 in current assets to 
every $1,000 in current liabilities— 
the working capital is considered to 
be in good shape. If it runs better 
than two-to-one you may have suf- 
ficient excess to finance replace- 
ments and pay current obligations 
promptly. The two-to-one ratio is 
an average ratio. It applies to in- 
dustry in general rather than to in- 
dividual industries. Actually the 
ratios applicable to different indus- 
tries within the economy vary 
widely. 

Management reports that trade- 
in allowances present an accounting 
problem today. This problem is two- 
fold. (1) How to deal with the 
difference between written - down 
(book) value and market value. 
(Because equipment has gone up in 
price the seller of new equipment 
may offer for the used equipment 
more than the unrecovered cost re- 
corded on the buyer’s books.) (2) 
How to deal with the unrecovered 
cost (book value) re cost of new 
equipment. This problem may be 
dealt with as follows: management 
should disregard the allowance for 
the used equipment and add the 
price of the new equipment to the 
unrecovered cost on the books 
(original cost less the write-downs), 
then depreciate the total over the 
life of the new equipment. This, of 
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course, is a book computation. If 
the old equipment is sold at a profit, 
the management must pay a tax on 
the gain. Conversely, if an owner 
is offered less for old equipment 
than it is valued on the books, he 
should sell it for cash; the loss is 
deductible as such on the tax return. 


Write offs 


Taxes and write-offs came in for 
considerable comment by those con- 
trolling company finances. It was 
generally agreed (although not al- 
ways followed) that a depreciation 
schedule should be kept on each 
unit or group of similar units. The 
schedule would show original cost, 
date purchased, trade-in allowances, 
estimated life-span, amount written 
off to date and unrecovered cost. 
The rate should be carefully set. 

Experience figures are good 
guides. The treasury places strong 
emphasis on the use of experience 
figures in setting depreciation rates. 
In a number of cases, write-offs 
higher than average were passed 
because management could show by 
the records that this was the aver- 
age useful life in their plants. If 
a taxpayer can show by his experi- 
ence figures that a certain unit or 
group terminated its profitable use- 
fulness in six years, he may be per- 
mitted to write off the replacement 
in six years, even though the aver- 
age life-span is higher. This is a 
good reason for keeping accurate 
depreciation schedules. 

Write off the units individually 
or in groups of similar units. We 
found that many operators lost 
money by charging off a flat rate on 
all equipment. Equipment differs, 
sometimes widely, in its ability to 
withstand wear and tear. If a large 
number of units in the group wear 
out at a rate faster than the com- 
posite rate, the management short- 
costs operations and may pay an 
excessive tax. 


Accelerated Depreciation 


Accelerated depreciation presents 
another problem. The taxpayer can 
increase the rate if he can justify it. 
Usually an increase is allowed if 
the depreciable assets are put to 
more use than at the time the rate 
was set. This accelerated deprecia- 
tion has no connection with in- 
creased depreciation recorded to 
meet the higher cost of replace- 
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New Idea 


Public warehousing, in all its aspects, is 
a service industry. It manufactures no 
products—it produces nothing which is 
tangible. Partly for this reason, receivers 
of goods often are unaware or indifferent 
to the fact that goods stored in public 
warehouses have been so serviced. 

Perhaps what the industry needs is some 
printed notice on goods which have been 
public-warehoused, notifying receivers of 
that fact. The idea seems most suitable to 
merchandise warehousing and particularly 
to cartons or paperboard containers of the 
larger type. It is undoubtedly true that an 
additional cost would be faced, but this 
cost (on a per package basis) would be 
negligible and would be more than bal- 
anced by the public-relations value which 
would undoubtedly accrue. We can visualize 


an inscription (stamped or stencilled) such 
as: "This product has been public-ware- 
housed" or "Stored and shipped by (X) 
Warehouse Co., a public warehouse.” 

The same approach could be taken with 
respect to modern materials handling equip- 
ment and motor-fre'ght or air-freight opera- 
tions. Each of these involves a service— 
utilizing modern handling equipment in any 
phase of distribution, whether by the shipper 
or the warehouseman or the transporting 
agency—and one that deserves not only 
general public recognition but particularly 
the recognition of those in industry. 

This idea would obtain the advantage 
that accrues to makers of brand-name mer- 
chandise and would be a good build-up for 
the industry generally. 





ments, and is not deductible be- 
cause it has nothing to do with wear 
and tear, but rather, with the buy- 
ing power of the dollar. 

Because equipment was put to 
heavy use during the past several 
vears much of it has depreciated 
faster than anticipated. Reserves 
have not been increased accordingly, 
increasing the tax and short-costing 
operations. U.S. Steel has adopted 
a method of accelerated deprecia- 
tion (involving some $55 million in 
1948) which the company justifies 
because it has been operating (in 
1948 and 1947) at a rate above its 
long-term average of 70 percent of 
capacity. 

There are at least nine methods of 
writing off depreciation. We found 
that on handling equipment used in 
distributing products, 90 percent of 
the operators use the straight-line 
method. Assume that the life span 
is 10 years, that the equipment cost 
$25,000 and that the estimated sal- 
vage value is $500; thus $24,500 
is written off in 10 years, or $2,450 
a year. This is the simplest method, 
the one most agreeable to the Trea- 
sury; other methods are so compli- 
cated in calculation that many man- 
agements report abandoning them 
for the straight-line computation. 

Alert business men are campaign- 
ing for higher depreciation rates; 
some say the taxpayer should be 
allowed to write off depreciable as- 
sets in five years as he sees fit, that 
the uncertainties of business today 
make this high write-off necessary. 
R. G. Bloom of the Lukens Steel Co. 
suggests that the depreciation 
charges be based on replacement 


values tied to the rise and fall in 
prices. Other leaders in industry, 
such as Dr. Frank Surface of Stand- 
ard Oil and Irving S. Olds of U. S. 
Steel, hold similar views. 

There are indexes held in govern- 
ment agencies which could be used 
as impartial guides to allowable de- 
preciation deductions on operating 
equipment. The Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
maintains index numbers by years 
covering equipment in 143 indus- 
tries, including conveyor, hoist, in- 
dustrial truck, and tractor. Index 
series of this kind are occasionally 
published in the Survey of Current 
Business; their validity could hard- 
ly be questioned by tax agencies. 
The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, the society of business control- 
lers, has research data on deprecia- 
tion. The data, product of fourteen 
studies, could be used, the society 
states, to permit more realistic 
write-offs for wear and tear, to gear 
depreciation to current dollar value 
as distinguished from the dollars 
originally spent, and to provide a 
better means of establishing fair 
depreciation write-offs than an arbi- 
trary rate provides. It would be 
something like parity prices for 
farmers. 

Manufacturers, cost accountants 
and bankers were asked to give their 
opinions. Manufacturers were in 
favor of the change, but some ac- 
countants pointed out that if depre- 
ciation were accelerated in boom 
times a business would suffer from 
inadequate depreciation charges in 
poor times and fail to build up sat- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING—SHORT FORM 


ORIGINAL—NOT NEGOTIABLE 


(To be printed on white paper) 





At 


(Name of Carrier) 


RECEIVED, subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on the date of the issue of this Bill of Lading, 





Shipper’s No............. ee 


Carrier’s No. _............. 


, 19 





“<<< 





From 


destination. 


the property described below, in apparent good order, except as noted (contents and condition of contents of packages unknown), marked, consigned, and destined as 
indicated below, which said carrier (the word carrier being understood throughout this contract as meaning any person or corporation in possession of the property 
under the contract) agrees to carry to its usual place of delivery at said destination, if on its route, otherwise to deliver to another carrier on the route to said 
It is mutually agreed, as to each carrier of all or any of said property over all or any portion of said route to destination, and as to each party 


o all the terms and conditions of the Uniform 





at any time interested in all or any of said prope 
Domestic Straight Bill of Lading set forth (1) in 
rail-water shipment, or (2) in the applicable moti 


Shipper hereby certifies that he is fa 
thereof, set forth in the classification or t 
hereby agreed to by the shipper and acce} 








Consigned to 








Destination.......... atictiageae 


Delivery Address® ........... .............. 
(%&To be filled 


THIS NEW "short form" bill of lading for 
rail and truck is being published in a sup- 
plement to the National Motor Freight 
Classification, American Trucking Associa- 
tions reports. Rules governing its use will 
be published simultaneously. It is stated that 
shippers who elect to have their own Bill 
of Lading forms printed may use the short 
form. However, "any goods shipped under 
the Straight Bill of Lading, ‘short form,’ will 
be subjected to ihe same terms and condi- 
tions as they would have been had the goods 


fect on the date hereof, if this is a rail or a 


| of lading, including those on the back 
and the said terms and conditions are 











hsignee—For purposes of notification only.) 





very thereat. ) 








been shipped under the Uniform Straight 
Bill of Lading."’ Action follows a joint con- 
ference of motor, rail, and NIT League rep- 








meme ee eee eee ewe 





Delivering Carrier 




















Jee lit Ney Praeger 


resentatives last March, at which time the 
recommendations of the N.M.F.C. Commit- 
tee were agreed upon by the three interests. 


le Initials_____... ries ae 




















WATERFRONT MERRY-GO-ROUND 


cluding modern materials handling 
equipment) is held down princi- 
pally because loading and unloading, 
warehousing, maintenance, storage 
and transfer are split up among 
shipping firms, steamship compa- 
nies, stevedoring contractors and 
railroad and trucking operators. 
What is the link between lack of 
investment and the splitting-up of 
functions? To understand this we 
must first realize that the situation 
goes back generations, to a time 
when differentiation of functions 
was the hallmark of industry. To- 
day, however, waterfront business- 
men should increasingly realize— 
as their counterparts in other fields 
do—that while specialization has its 
virtues, it actually may serve to 
decrease total portside earnings be- 
cause it tends to be conducive to an 
atmosphere of “every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hind- 
most.” The specialist may know his 
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job, but will he understand how the 
function he performs is tied up 
with the functions performed by 
others? Will he understand that if 
he integrated his operation with 
allied operations—through under- 
standing, education, vision—there 
might result more earnings for all 
(or at least a greater net return) 
and that this in turn might enable 
operators to invest more in modern 
equipment, thus making still higher 
net earnings possible? This is the 
inverse of socialism (state or Marx- 
ian); this is the inverse of collec- 
tivism; this is the inverse of big 
business eating little business; this 
is just intelligent cooperation. 

For example, suppose Joe Jones, 
a trucker, wanted to get a new, 
higher-capacity truck. With the 
new truck he could do a greater 
volume of business per trip. The 
business existed and he wanted to 
take advantage of it. But he found 


to his sorrow that the portside shed 
could not accept a great enough 
volume to suit his needs because the 
stevedore could not take a greater 
quantity off the pier. For one thing, 
ship schedules were geared to pres- 
ent facilities and labor conditions 
presented a barrier to increased 
tonnage per hour. 

Had this not been the case; had 
he been able to use a new truck to 
full capacity, his earnings would 
have risen and he could have in- 
vested further, thus further in- 
creasing capacity. The stevedore 
was not concerned with higher ca- 
pacity because he was hamstrung 
by labor limitations and shipping 
schedules. The trucker never con- 
sulted the stevedore company; he 
knew only that he had to cut his 
own costs. There was no tie-in be- 
tween the various operators; each 
worked for himself. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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PERFECT FRONT-END ACCESSIBILITY 


..- for both driver and mechanic 




















THE DRIVER saves time and energy... 
thanks to curb-level step, wide doors, low 
cab floor with no obstructions to interfere 
with getting in and out either side, quickly 


and easily. 


THE MECHANIC saves time, is able to do 
better work ... thanks to complete accessi- 
bility of mechanical parts at “bench-height”. 
Power-lift cab provides this in less than 30 
seconds at the turn of a key. 


THIS ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF TRUCK is a 
modern machine tool of transportation... 
engineered to do more work in less time. 

It saves time . . . “getting there” in present-day 
traffic, parking and unloading. It saves driver 
energy... helps to make him a better 

driver. It saves servicing and inspection time 
... permits the maintenance man to do better 
work because of “‘bench-height” accessibility 
to the engine and all front-end mechanical 
parts. Ask your local White Representative 
for all the time- and cost-saving facts as they 
apply to your business. 












THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, U. S. A. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 


SUPER POWER 
eTofele 






FOR 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 











SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY and 


WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 
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The remarkable effectiveness of automatic sprinkler 
systems in minimizing fire losses depends on two im- 
portant factors: (a) an adequate supply and distribu- 
tion of water at all times; (b) immediate summoning 
of fire-fighting forces when the system operates. 


These conditions are best assured by means of ADT 
Central Station Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow 
Alarm Service which maintains constant automatic 
supervision of shut-off valves and all other compo- 
nents of the sprinkler system controlling the water 
supply and its distribution. 


With this service, the sprinkler equipment functions 
also as an automatic fire alarm system. When water 
flows from the sprinkler system an alarm is automati- 
cally transmitted to the ADT Central Station to sum- 
mon the fire department or other protective forces. 


Write for details on how ADT Services may be applied 


to provide better protection at less cost. 


In addition to the prompt and efficient handling of alarms, 
ADT Service includes the following fundamental features, with- 
out which there is little assurance that any protective signaling 
system will function properly when an emergency arises: 


@ CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION © REGULAR TESTS and 
INSPECTIONS @© COMPLETE MAINTENANCE 


V/ #2 in a series presenting the principal ADT 
Services for the protection of life and property. 
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Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 


Automatic Fire Detection 
and Alarm Service 


Burglar Alarm Service 








~ ‘TEC 
Automatic Smoke Detection 
and Alarm Service 


Heating System 
Supervisory Service 


industrial Process 
Supervisory Service 








- \ 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 
o 


Watchman’s Reporting 
Servi 


Holdup Alarm Service ervice 





AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
Central in All Cities 


Station Principal 
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FTER almost five years of de- 
liberation the CAB has de- 
cided to certificate four air- 

cargo carriers. These companies 

will devote themselves to cargo 

exclusively. The Board’s order is 

‘tentative’; that is, interested par- 

| ties may still demand an oral argu- 
ment. Such a demand has, in fact, 
already been made by several of 
the previously certificated airlines; 
so it may be some time—at least 
the “experimental period” of five 
years—before the all-cargo car- 
riers can consider their new lease 

; on life to be final. There is, how- 
ever, little chance that even after 
further argument the Board will 
reverse its decision. 

The four lines upon which the 

Board has smiled are The Flying 
JULY, 1949 





By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Aircargo Consultant 


Tiger Line, Slick Airways, U. 8S. 
Airlines, and Airnews, Inc. 

Flying Tiger will be certificated 
to operate from Los Angeles and 
other West Coast points to Middle 
Atlantic and New England points, 
via a northern transcontinental 
route passing through the Great 
Lakes area (routes “A” on map. 
See page 40.) 

Slick will be authorized to fly 
from Los Angeles and other Cali- 
fornia points to cities in the Mid- 
Western, Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas, via a southern trans- 
continental route passing through 
Texas (routes “B” on map). 

U. §S. Airlines will fly north- 
south (routes “C’” on map) from 
Miami, New Orleans, Atlanta and 
other southern points, to the Great 


The CAB has made a four-way split of the 
U. S. in starting off all-cargo service. The 
fundamental basis for the certifications is lo- 
cation of principal traffic-generating points. 





Lakes industrial area and the 
Middle Atlantic area. 

Airnews, Inc., which has been 
flying San Antonio daily papers to 
points in southern Texas will be 
permitted to carry cargo also. This 
will enable the company to obtain 
agricultural products from the Rio 
Grande Valley as return loads. 

The Board, in allocating territory 
to the carriers, has followed the 
area concept, which was pioneered 
by U. S. Airlines in 1946. Regular 
service will be provided between 
principal traffic-generating points 
in one area and those in another 
area. Service to smaller points in 
each area will vary according to the 
daily and seasonal volume of cargo 
available at these points. The 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Greater Service to Fork-Truck lsers 


Greater Opportunities 
for Men Who Sell Them — 


Lurk Dealer Phen Clehieves Bath 


ITH sales of its fork- 
lift trucks and in- 
dustrial towing tractors 
exceeding all expectations, 
= and with its position of 
production and engineering leadership 
firmly rooted in rich, productive soil, 
Clark Equipment Company, in its 30th 
year as a builder of materials-handling 
machines, has found it desirable to estab- 
lish a nation-wide organization of inde- 
pendent franchised dealers as exclusive 
distributors of the products of its Indus- 
trial Truck Division. 





HIS is indeed a far cry from 

f ad when the entire output 

of the Industrial Truck Division was sold 
with ease by a handful of men! 


ODAY’S volume 
Ti twenty times 
that of 1939; and the 
Company's stature— 
financial and engi- 

== neering—is more 
than twenty times as great as in 1939. A 
considerable number of the ’39 machines 
are in daily service, and many older 
machines are in regular operation after 20 
and 25 years. The conviction is natural 
that 30 years hence many ‘49 machines 
will still be ‘‘on the job” alongside the 
new output of 1979. There will be no 
“orphans” bearing the name “Clark.” 





O KEEP PACE with increasing 

demands, and to deliver the 
broad and competent service which 
Industry expects from Clark, the Com- 
pany has chosen this plan of selling 
through independent dealers as a sound 
and logical evolution. Until the middle 
of 1948, approximately one-third of 
Clark’s Industrial Truck Division repre- 
sentatives were on an independent dealer 
basis. It is expected that by the end of 


1949 the nation-wide dealer organization 
will be complete. 


EADING up the dealer- 
ships or actively par- 


ticipating in them are key 
men of Clark’s erstwhile 
factory-branch sales offices 
—factory-trained men, tested and proved 
as capable materials-handling counselors. 
These men share with Clark manage- 
ment the conviction that they can de- 
liver, under the new plan, a broader and 
more valuable service to their customers 
and to all users of mechanized materials- 
handling; that they face broader, deeper 
vistas Of opportunities which ambitious 
men so earnestly desire—opportunities 
for independence, for building greater 
earnings by their own efforts, for achiev- 
ing prestige and leadership in their 
communities. 





NOTHER influence 
which furthered 
the plan is the fact that 
Clark management his- 
TA —~ torically has been engi- 
neers and manufacturers. By decentral- 
izing marketing activities, Clark can 
intensify its emphasis on development of 
better materials-handling machines and 
methods—to the end that Clark products 
shall achieve even higher excellence at 
lower cost, shall become still more valu- 
able to industrial users and to the 
dealers who serve them. 





HROUGH your Clark dealer, all 
yam advantages of Clark engi- 
neering,integrated productionand match- 
less experience are quickly available to 
you. He is fully qualified to make’an 
unbiased appraisal of your materials- 
handling operations, and to recommend 
the type of machine that will serve you 
most efficiently at lowest cost. It’s “good 
business’”” to CONSULT CLARK. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


BATTLE CREEK ll, 


MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS—BUCHANAN « JACKSON « BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALER; 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 
*M-H E a eo COMPANY 
845 LOMB AVENUE 


ARIZONA: a 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
743 GRAND AVENUE 


ARKANSAS: LITTLE ROCK 
FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
209 EAST MARKAM STREET 


CALIFORNIA: FRESNO |. 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
905 MASON BUILDING 

LOS ANGELES 23 
*ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
3008 EAST OLYMPIC BLVD. 

OAKLAND 3 
*GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
10521 PEARMAIN STREET 


SAN DIEGO 
ROBERT H. BRAUN COMPANY 
3872 FIFTH AVENUE 
OCKTON 
GLEN L. CODMAN COMPANY 
409 BELDING BUILDING 


COLORADO: DENVER 2 
*j. N. MEADE 
420 U. S. NATIONAL BANK 
Service: FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE 
2855 WEST 8TH AVENUE 


CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 
7] = ae ae on 
66 AMITY 


FLORIDA: Arseny 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1145 ELLAMAE STREET 


ILLINOIS: CHICAGO 4 
*MODERN HANDLING EQUIP., INC, 
310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Service: Cook County ) 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COMPANY 
6919 SOUTH HALSTED STREET 


INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 
*W. A. MARSCHKE & SONS 
1121 E. 46TH STREET 
SOUTH BEND 14 
*MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIP. CO. OF 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
2625 SOUTH MICHIGAN STREET 
TOWA: DAVENPORT 
*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
1344 WEST THIRD STREET 
DES MOINES 


*BIG RIVER EQUIPMENT CO. 
914 GRAND AVENUE, ROOM 255 


KANSAS: KANSAS a 


Sales and Service 
(SEE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI) 


LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 
T. G. FRAZEE 
910 CARONDELET BLDG. 


MAINE: PORTLAND 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL ae, INC. 
(CONTACT MALDEN, 


MARYLAND: canane 
FALLSWAY SPRING & EQUiPMENT CO. 
CORNER FALLSWAY & LEXINGTON 


MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (MALDEN 48, 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
50 COMMERCIAL STREET, MALDEN 45 


MICHIGAN: BATTLE CREEK 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. PLANT 


TROIT 2 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
6520 CASS AVENUE 

Service: |NDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE, INC. 
8815 HARPER AVENUE 


MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS 2 
*MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERS 
225 SOUTH 5TH STREEI, ROOM 201 
Service: SMITH-DUNN COMPANY, INC. 
2301 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, S. E. 


MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 6 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1009 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
Service: 
LIFT TRUCK SERVICE & SUPPLY 
NORTHWEST 15TH AND McGEE STREETS 


ST. LOUIS 8 
*MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CORP. 
3820 WASHINGTON BLVD. 
Service: 
FORK LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. 
511 CHANNING STREET 





— 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


MEW JERSEY: JERSEY CITY 
*JERSEY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
34 — PLACE 
Service 
BOND INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE CO. 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH 
NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: BUFFALO 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC. 
1450 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK 6 
*BOND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
165 BROADWAY, ROOM 2200 (OFFICE) 
Service and Display Room: 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH 
NEW YORK 14—also 
289 BOND STREET. BROOKLYN 31 
SYRACUSE 
BRODIE 7 taunt — INC, 
712 STATE TOWER B 
ALBANY oo 
*INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES, INC. 
BROADWAY AT 25TH, WATERVLIET 


NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 
Service Outlet only: 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE CORP. 
629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


OHIO: CINCINNATI 
ROBERT C. YOUNG, P. 0. BOX 96 
CLEVELAND 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
522 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 
TOLEDO 10 
PERCIVAL L. REYNOLDS, 2558 FULTON STREET 


OKLAHOMA: TULSA 
ARST EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
34 NORTH MADISON 


OREGON: EUGENE 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
891 TAYLOR STREET 
PORTLAND 5 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1220 S. W. MORRISON STREET 


PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA 8 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
401 NORTH BROAD STREET 
Service: 
PHILADELPHIA ENGINE REBUILDERS, INC. 
330 WEST QUEENS LANE 
PITTSBURGH 
*MATERIAL HANDLING INCORPORATED 
319 THIRD AVENUE 


SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 
CENTURY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
22 WEST 7TH STREET 


TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 3 


*FRED J. bere teeny COMPANY 
1110 UNION AVENU 


TEXAS: DALLAS 
*T. G. FRAZEE 
1012 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
Service: 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2409 COMMERCE STREET 


HOUSTON 
*T. G. FRAZEE, 810 PETROLEUM BLDG; 


UTAH: SALT LAKE . 
A. J. ISAACSEN 
45 SOUTH aRD WEST STREET 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 
*McLEAN-SHAND, INC. 
955 WEST 21ST STREET 


WASHINGTON: SEATTLE | 
*PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1921 MINOR AVENUE 
SPOKANE 9 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
EAST 41 GRAY AVENUE 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 2. 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
759 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVENUE, ROOM 623 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. 
5710 WEST NATIONAL AVENUE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: WASHINGTON 
CLARK EQUIPMENT —_ 
927 ISTH STREET N. W 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 
*PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 
938 REED LANE, P. 0. BOX 300 


*Sales and Service. 
For Names and Addresses o- Export Distribu-ors, write 





to: wt Division, Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., U.S.A. 
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DEPRECIATING 


(Continued from page 33) 


isfactory reserves. Proponents con- 
tended that in boom times high de- 
preciation charges deflate the boom 
and that in hard times they ease the 
bust. Their reason was that high 


depreciation charges tend to lessen — 


the necessary capital charges which 
must be added to costs during poor 
business periods. This contention 
may be objected to because of the 
fact that depreciation charge-offs 


should primarily reflect wear and 


tear, not economic cycles. 
lower write-offs (when business is 
low and the dollar is “in high’) 
may result in a substantial unrecov- 
ered cost on the books when the 
equipment is ready for the scrap 
heap. In effect, this means that the 
business has been using up its 
equipment faster than it has re- 
corded depreciation on the books; 


Also, the | 


it has not charged up enough de- | 
preciation in its costs; expense is | 


too low on paper; there’s an “‘invisi- 
ble loss” that will reduce net profit. 
Moreover, if the rate is below actual 
wear and tear when times are bad, 
the profits are higher on paper and 
the business pays an excessive tax 
when it can least afford it. Lastly, 
over-under depreciation would be so 


complex and so laden with pitfalls | 


that it would be of doubtful valid- 
ity. 

After discussing this matter with 
executives, we believe that the pro- 
posal to write off (for tax purposes ) 
materials handling equipment in 


five years has merit, even though 


it is perhaps the least likely method 
to be accepted by the Treasury. 

It will simplify this troublesome 
problem in the distribution field. 
It may be necessary, in some Cases, 
to increase the life span, but per- 
mitting management to write off 
depreciation within a fixed number 
of years should simplify a trouble- 
some problem for the cost account- 
ant, for management and for the 
tax office. 


It will give business a | 


chance to salt away funds for re-_ 


placements and expansion. 
are needed to assure maximum em- 
ployment. Gearing the write-off to 
the rubber dollar, we believe, would 


They | 


increase paper work and cause as | 
much disagreement as the procedure | 


now in effect. 
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Ban bottlenecks at 
doorways with 


KINNEAR DOORS 


Lost time, wasted manpower, excessive 
heating and air-conditioning costs are 
often the price of doorways that lack 
the full clearance, space-saving features 
and operating ease of Kinnear Steel Roll- 
ing Doors. These doors combine the 
smooth efficiency of coiling upward action 
with the rugged resilience of interlocking 
steel slat construction. They completely 
clear the way for free flow of traffic. 
Rising vertically, they roll compactly 
above the lintel, out of reach of damage 
from wind or vehicles. All surrounding 
floor and wall areas remain usable. When 
closed, the doors form a sturdy steel bar. 
rier against fire, theft, intrusion, and 
weather. They are easy to open a 

close, whether operated by hand, by chain 
or crank mechanism, or by motor oper- 
ators.* Doors made to fit any Opening 

in old or new buildings. Send for details. 


*INSTANT CONTROL 
FROM ANY POINT 


Kinnear Doors, when 
operated by motor, 
respond to finger 
pressure on near or 
remote pushbuttons. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


1240-50 Fields Ave. © Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave. ¢ San Franelseco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in Prineipal Cities 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


OLLING DOOR 
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Board, through expression of this 
latter principle, shows its recogni- 
tion of the fact that certain items 
move sporadically, or seasonally, 
from points that might not support 
a‘regular air service, or in quanti- 
ties that could not be handled in 
combination planes. 

Through the area plan, such 
traffic is served when it is economi- 
cally justified, and flexibility of 
routing between points served is 
retained. 

Of course, the traffic-backbone of 
such a demand operation will be 
the movement between the major 
traffic centers of the country. But 
such a plan also serves points hav- 
ing irregular need for aircargo 
service, linking them directly with 
their major markets. The potential 
traffic from such points is impor- 
tant to the future of aircargo for 
the improvement of flow balance 
and the resultant over-all econo- 
mies that can in turn be translated 
into lower rates. 

As the map shows, there are five 


AREAS FOR AIRCARGO 


(Continued from page 37) 


major areas (Northeast, Midwest, 
Florida-Georgia, and Texas and 
Gulf), three medium-sized areas 
(Northwest, Omaha-Des Moines, 
and Gulf) and five smaller areas 
(Maine, Kansas City, Denver, 
Phoenix and Twin Cities). While 
the airlines which fly passengers, 
mail, express, and freight in com- 
bination planes along fixed routes 
stop at major cities all along the 
way, the all-cargo carriers are able 
to fly between the areas without 
stopping, thus taking advantage of 
the traditional flow of traffic be- 
tween the major producing areas 
and skipping the relatively thin 
territory between. 

The “area concept,” be it noted, 
did not have its inception with the 
CAB decision in the aircargo case. 
It has its roots in current practice 
by lines like Flying Tiger. This 
line, working from major centers, 
solicits over large areas and has 
truck-pickup-and-delivery over the 
same area. A 100-mile radius is 
explored around New York City. 


All-cargo routes tentatively awarded by CAB 


Let us follow typical operations 
centering around Newark Airport. 

An inbound plane arrives at the 
airport at 7 P.M. The load is taken 
to New York the same night. Con- 
tract trucks then distribute the 
load over a wide area. By noon, the 
reverse process is followed. The 
contractors, incidentally, work for 
some air forwarders, and in this 
way even their volume in both di- 
rections. It should be stressed that 
aircargo operations are mainly 
trucking; it is estimated that this 
amounts to 80 percent of the entire 
operation. Two other factors are 
important: management and actual 
flying. 

One further point: the ability of 
the all-aircargo lines to compete 
rests on several factors; they need 
not maintain elaborate _ set-ups; 
they cover a large radius from each 
center (thus holding down costs per 
center); and they utilize steve- 
dores who are paid only for what is 
loaded or unloaded, thus keeping 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“BERLIN AIRLIFT” in your own home town! 


WHILE ADMIRING the magnificent job done by the 
Berlin Airlift, did you ever stop to consider that your 
own city is probably also served by an airlift in the 
form of Air Freight? 

Air Freight is one of transportation’s greatest and 
fastest growing achievements, regularly and depend- 
ably delivered by the scheduled airlines of the United 
States to most of the nation’s cities. 

To the producer it offers wider distribution, faster 
turnover, and greater economy of operation. To the 
consumer it means extra selectivity, round the year 
availability, and lower cost on articles formerly avail- 
able only at luxury prices. 

An outstanding example of Air Freight’s amazing 





eff 


Wa AMERICAN AIRLINES =Aitfreight 


progress is the record of American Airlines, pioneer in 
the field. In 1944 American announced that it was pre- 
pared to deliver merchandise by Air Freight to 43 U.S. 
cities. The following year 666,845 ton miles of Air 
Freight were transported. ah 

Three years later, in 1948, American was serving 73 
cities and carried 23,204,517 ton miles of Air Freight, 
an increase of over 3000%. And, while the cost of most 
things were increasing, that of Air Freight was de- 
creasing. In fact, the 1948 rate was 46% below the 
average of 1945. 

Such rapid acceptance of Air Freight demonstrates 
the value of this new public service and also promises 
continuing growth in the future. “4 
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N the role of guest speaker at 
| the editors’-panel session of the 
14th annual convention of the 
National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives, held at the Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, May 23-25, Harry S. 
Webster, Jr., publisher and editor 
of this publication, stated to sales 
executives from every section of 
the country his belief that they 
could “maintain sales .. . provided 
it is recognized that sales (com- 
prise) but one phase of all the basic 
phases of distribution.” 

Mr. Webster’s remarks, devoted 
to a timely re-affirmation of the 
principles of distribution for which 
he has made this publication stand 
since its inception, are printed later 
in this article. They are followed 
by excerpts from an address by 
Arthur A. Hood, vice president of 
Vance Publishing Corp. and editor 
of American Lumberman & Build- 
ing Products Merchandiser. Mr. 
Hood’s views, like Mr. Webster’s, 
had the effect of striking a telling 
blow for this publication’s prime 
concept—cost-reduction through in- 
tegration. 

Both speakers, in laying stress 
on the coordination of distributive 
functions, were following the lead 
of the convention planners, who 
had set “Integrated Marketing... 
Key to Sustained Employment and 
Profit” as the convention theme. 
“We are currently experiencing,” 
the Federation’s pre-convention 
program booklet stated in an ex- 
pansion of this view, “a healthy 
readjustment in the American econ- 
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CONVENTION 


The National Federation of Sales Executives’ 14th annual convention 
stressed integrated marketing as the key to prosperity, and underlined 


the vital role played by sales management. 


omy. Our problem is to prevent 
readjustment from becoming a seri- 
ous recession or depression. . 
Integrated marketing is the coordi- 
nation of all distributive capacities 
toward this one goal of securing 
consumption or use of our produc- 
tion.” 

The place of sales management in 
the achievement of “this one goal’”’ 
emerged as the over-riding theme 
of the score of addresses delivered 
during the-course of the convention. 
Principal speakers, in addition to 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Hood, in- 
cluded Alfred Schindler, N.F.S.E. 
board chairman, and president of 
Schindler Merchandising Corp., St. 
Louis; Hal W. Dotts, vice president 
of Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, IIl., 
who, as president of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club, convention 
host, served as chairman of the 


N.F.S.E. convention committee; 
R. M. Barbour, executive vice presi- 
dent of Consolidated Press Ltd. 
Toronto; Dan R. Hudson, president 
of Family Reserve Insurance Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Leon H. Key- 
serling, vice chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers, Washington, 
D. C.; and Paul Wooton, president 
of the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

John E. Wiley, chairman of the 
board of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., New York, was chairman of 
a special six-speaker distribution 
panel. At a sales-equipment fair 
held in conjunction with the con- 
vention, more than 50 exhibitors 
displayed the latest in sales equip- 
ment, films and techniques. 

The following is the address de- 

(Continued on page 60) 





BY THE TIME it concluded its three-day convention, the NFSE (1!) was no longer the 
NFSE (It had changed its name to National Sales Executives, Inc.); (2) had elected 
A. H. Motley chairman of the board to succeed Alfred Schindler of St. Louis; (3) had 
adopted nine resolutions involving the cost of distribution, taxes, salesmen's unions, and 
policy questions; (4) had elected three vice chairmen: Arthur A. Hood (see text); John 
R. Davis, Ford Motor Co.; and Wesby Parker, General Foods. Everett Merrill is the new 
treasurer; Robert Whitney continues as president. 


CONVENTION POSTSCRIPT. Mr. Webster is in receipt of a "thank you" note for his 
"important contribution" (see text) to the convention. The note, written by Arthur A. 
Hood on behalf of the program committee, states in part: "There were many favorable 








comments concerning your talk and an unusual number of requests for copies . ... tremendous 
audience enthusiasm . . . and interest in your remarks ... a job well done... We are 
most grateful." 
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BRITISH APPROACH 


(Continued from page 31) 


| ing the war and is now being used 














by certain shippers. Domestic pack- 
ages are placed not in wooden cases 
or in costly export packages, but 
in steel containers such as those 
manufactured by Dravo Corp. These 
containers, designed to fit on a 
standard gondola car, are about 
73, ft. long, 6% ft. wide, and 614 
ft, high. They have a capacity of 
975 cu. ft., or 12,000 Ibs. As an 
example of their use, 24 trans- 
formers packed in domestic wire- 
bound crates can be transferred 
from pallets into a single container. 
The new unit can be handled by 
hoist from shipping platform to 
freight car, from freight car to 
shipside, and from shipside to hold. 
Utilization of this method elimi- 
nates the necessity of repacking 
the transformers into expensive ex- 
port containers, and does away 
with considerable handling, since 
the load of 48 items can move as a 
single unit. Repacking—into spe- 
cial containers or into export pack- 
ages—is but one of the many means 
through which American exporters 
can solve the interior-packing prob- 
lem. 


Marking 


The British pay close attention 
to marking and identification. The 
British shipper does not advertise 
the contents of his packages for 
the benefit of thieves and pilferers. 
Many American shippers do. A re- 
cent shipment of straw hats from 
the United States offers evidence 
of this American shortcoming. On 
the cardboard container in which 
the hats were shipped was a com- 
plete description not only of the 
merchandise itself, but of the qual- 
ity, color, size, and brand name. 
It might also be noted that a bare 
minimum of space was devoted to 
shipping instructions. 

Most British export packages 
travel without advertisements, 
labels or other identifying media; 
nor are boxes and crates cluttered 
with order numbers, requisition 
numbers, order dates, and contract 
humbers. The British standard for 
outside marking calls for minimum 
but adequate information. The 
average British export package con- 
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tains the following information: 
(1) mark of the container manu- 
facturer and the maximum net 
weight permitted; (2) pertinent in- 
formation (consignee’s name and 
address, etc.) stencilled in letters 
at least 7/16 in. high; (3) a red 
letter “F”’ printed on two sides and 
on one end, to identify fragile mer- 
chandise; in addition special signs, 
standard in wording and appear- 
ance, to indicate inflammable ma- 
terials, corrosive liquids, ete.; (4) 
special handling ifstructions; (5) 
exterior markings to indicate loca- 
tion of packing slip within con- 
tainer. Where there are several 
cases, the one containing the pack- 








International 


Models KBD-12 and KBRD-1I4, the two 
diesel-powered trucks designed by Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago, to 
meet the requirements of heavy-duty 
operators for increased power and maxi- 
mum fuel economy, are powered by the 
HRB-600 Cummins diesel, which develops 
165 maximum horsepower at |,800 r.p.m. 
KBD-12 for over-the-road tractor-trailer 
work; KBRD-14 for rugged off-highway 
service. The GVW ratings of the KBD-12 
and KBRD-I4 are 31,500 and 35,000 Ibs. 
respectively. The former is available in 
four wheelbases, 155, 161, 179, and 215 
in.; the latter in three, 161, 179, and 215. 
The new engine has 5'/-in. bore, six- 
inch stroke, and a displacement of 743 
cu. in. Engine features include new 
sleeves, pistons, and head gaskets. In 
addition, there are increased-flow lubri- 
cating system and continuous groove 
bearings. Large air cleaner is mounted 
on the outside at the right side of the 
cowl. 








ing slip is marked by painting 
diagonally opposite corners in con- 
trasting colors. Where duplicate 
slips are used, they are placed on 
the outside of the container under 
a metal plate. The result is an ex- 
ceedingly neat and legible package 
with unmistakably clear shipping 
instructions. 

Equally important is the stand- 
ard British method of inside mark- 
ing. Unless the item shipped is 
readily identifiable by appearance 
or permanent markings, it must 
bear a 2 in. x 1 in. label on which 
the following information is noted 
in waterproof ink: exact nomen- 
clature and group number of the 
article, nomenclature of major item 


(if any) to which contents refer, 
name of manufacturer, drawing or 
part number, item stock number, 
and manufacturer’s part number. 
In addition, a list of contents en- 
closed in a waterproof envelope is 
placed inside each shipping con- 
tainer; the list gives the nomencla- 
ture and quantity of all articles 
contained in the container. Such 
painstaking attention to identifica- 
tion and marking minimizes lost, 
misplaced, or incorrectly delivered 
shipments. 


Standardization 


Another factor heavily contribut- 
ing to British excellence in export 
shipping is standardization. The 
keystone of the British standards 
system for export packaging is the 
Packaging Code. It was developed 
by the British Standards Institu- 
tion, the overseas counterpart of 
the American Standards Associa- 
tion, Inc. In the formulation of 
these standards, almost every im- 
portant trade association in the 
packing and packaging fields had a 
voice, as did carriers and agencies 
of the British government. 

The American shipper, simply by 
spending a few cents a copy for the 
Joint Army-Navy pamphlets on ex- 
port-packaging specifications can 
avail himself of standard packag- 
ing specifications probably as good 
as those published by the British. 
These standards, developed during 
the war, were applied to the vast’ 
shipments which went to army and 
navy bases throughout the world.. 
With minor modifications these 
standards can be—and in fact, are 
being—used by shippers of non- 
military exports. 

The packaging measures now be- 
ing taken by the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Port of New York may 
lead to the development of an 
American version of the British 
Packaging Code. But even though 
this attempt at standardization 
succeeds, the major problem will 
still remain. It is simply this: Will 
American exporters apply the 
standards? The fact that the great 
majority of shippers are not now 
using the excellent JAN specifica- 
tions is indicative of an inherent 
lack of interest not only in stand- 
ardization but in sound packaging 
as well. The granting of lower ship- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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(Right) Stratton Equipment Co., Cleveland, 
has announced the Stratton 3-Way Hydro- 
Crane, a unit adaptable for use as a floor 
crane, a truck-loading crane, or a towing 
crane. The 3-Way can be detached from 
the portable base on which it normally 
operates as a floor crane and be mounted 
on the bed of a truck into a heavy-duty 
sleeve, where it has a 360-deg. turning 
radius to load on either side or back of 
the truck. With the addition of tow quide 
rods and a floating bar, the unit is said 
to operate as a towing crane. One-ton- 
and two-ton capacity models are available. 
The company states its unit is able to ‘spot’ 
minimum loads with precision. It is further 
maintained that the Stratton Extension adds 
nearly 3!/2 ft. to the operating range, adapt- 
ing the unit for high stacking and for extra- 
difficult jobs. 


(Left) The automobile-carrying capacity of 
the Great Lakes freighter George W. Mead 
has been increased by the installation of a 
super-deck of nailable steel. The deck is 
formed of nailable steel floor channels 
welded to a structural-steel framework built 
up from ship's main deck. This is said to be 
the first marine application of the nailable 
steel channels developed by Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Detroit. 


(Right) What is said to be an entirely new 
type of power-operated tail gate is offered 
truck owners by Hercules Steel Products 
Corp., Galion, Ohio. “Load-N-Gate" fea- 
tures twin hydraulic rams housed by the two 
lifting arms equalized hydraulic pressure, 
safety-type controls, full accessibility of 
mechanism. Unit weighs 850 Ibs., is said to 
handle 1,500. Designed to meet require- 
ments of medium-duty field. 


(Left) Underwood Corp., New York, an- 
nounces new portable posting and figuring 
machine designed to give small organiza- 
tions mechanical bookkeeping at low cost. 
Underwood Sundstrand Portable Posting 
Machine posts accounts receivable and pay- 
able, general ledger, payroll and other rec- 
ords, and can be used for addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. Record 
and proof of work automatically printed. 


(Right) "Televel," a translucent plastic vent 
plug which tells at a glance if battery needs 
water, is announced by Gould Storage Bat- 
tery Corp., Trenton, N. J. The plug has a 
cone extending into electrolyte. When lat- 
ter is at right level, cone is covered, light 
waves traveling down are not reflected, and 
top of plug shows black circle. When water 
is needed, light is reflected, and white cir- 
cle appears. 


(Left) General Machine & Welding Works. 
Pomona, Calif., states that twisting and 
kinking of wire lines in strung hoisting blocks 
can be prevented through its Miller An- 
gular Thrust Ball Bearing Swivels. Company 
states Miller Swivels combined with the 
hook make it possible to turn load inde- 
pendently of block, make placement of load 
simpler, give hoist operator .greater con- 


trol, and make for added safety. 


(Right) Compact planetary gear-type winch 
is offered as a separate unit by Lewis-Shep- 
ard Products, Inc., Watertown, Mass. Said 
that unit can be mounted in any position 
on a flat surface 5 x 534.in. Whole me- 
chanism contained in winch-drum and said 
to have complete protection from dust, 
moisture. Thus, can be used indoors or out- 
doors. Diameter of winch-drum is four 
inches, of flanges, six inches. 
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(Left) Crane manufactured by Coles 
Cranes, Inc., Chicago, is used by the Hydro 
Electric Power Co. in the handling of its 
electrical equipment. This model 8502 has 
a turning cycle of 40 ft. and is stated to 
offer ample stability through a full 360-deg. 
swing of the superstructure. A minimum 
load can be lifted at any point of the 
swing. All Coles cranes are equipped with 
automatic safe-load indicators. 


(Right) Factory Service Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of the Turner system of ma- 
terials handling, announces a scrap truck 
specially designed to increase the useful- 
ness of the revolving-head fork truck. Unit 
consists of a bin-like superstructure of steel- 
plate panels welded to a flat steel deck 
transport. Fabricated steel channels, to ac- 
commodate the forks of a fork truck, extend 
from front to rear panels. 


(Left) The Traveloader, a combination 
loader, carrier, and motor truck, has been 
announced by Lull Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 
The unit is said to self-load from the side 
onto the carrying deck and to be able to 
transport a load through narrow aisles or 
over the road. Operates at speeds up to 
30 m.p.h. Capacity-models of 3,000, 10,000, 
and 30,000 Ibs. available. Said to handle 


heavy, long materials. 


(Right) Gaylord Container Corp., St. Louis, 
manufactures this Kraft corrugated "Drum- 
pak,” in which the Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky., ships its aluminum nails. Con- 
tainer is an eight-sided corrugated box with 
top and bottom covers that interlock with 
flaps extending from the side panels, bound 
together with steel strapping. It is said to 
hold the same volume as a regular nail keg 
at reduced tare. 


(Left) Damage to its paper stock has beer: 
eliminated through use of battery-powered 
trucks, states The Lakeside Press, Chicago. 
Here, a 3,600-Ib. roll of 75-lb. basic stock 
enamel has been removed from a railroad 
car and is moved to tilting device (back- 
ground) for delivery to basement. Spade toe 
on bottom of roll-carrying device on the 
truck is said to permit pick-up and deposit 
of roll without damage. 


(Right) Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chi- 
cago, states that its Retaining Doors are 
now being used by hundreds of shippers and 
more than 30 railroads to cooper doorways 
of bulk shipments. Made of 3-in. x .020 
steel strapping and water-repellent Kraft 
Liner Board, the doors are one-piece, light- 
weight, and are said to be easily applied. 
They come in three standard heights and 
one standard width. 


(Left) Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, has put 
into production three new diesel engines, 
the END 457, 510, and 672. Built by Mack 
for use in its own vehicles exclusively, the 
engines are designed to provide controlled 
combustion and maintain low-peak pres- 
sures. They operate on the four-stroke cycle. 
The company describes the engines as 
smokeless, odorless, and free from strain. 
Rate of combustion is controlled. 


(Right) Emery hydraulic crane scales, manu- 
factured by The A. H. Emery Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., are available in capacity- 
models of 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 Ibs. 
The weights of the scales are 85, 150, and 
220 Ibs. respectively. All are equipped with 
removable carrying handles, red maximum 
pointer (if desired), and dial adjuster for 
setting zero (eliminating tare reading). 
Three dial sizes available. 








TRAFFIC MANAGER 


(Continued from page 16) 


ods are employed in the shipping 
department. Note that the traffic 
department is thoroughly aware of 
the equipment which the shipping 
department has at its disposal—in 
other words, what that department 
is capable of delivering. 

The shipping department also has 
a receiving department function. 
The receiving department makes 
certain that incoming merchandise 
is authorized to be accepted and 
notifies the shipper that we have 
received the shipment. Acceptance 
being contingent upon the condi- 
tion of the goods, the receiving de- 
partment provides for an immedi- 
ate visible-damage inspection. (In- 
spection for damage continues when 
the containers are opened.) In these 
and other routine procedures, the 
department can act as a responsible 
party in the control of arriving 
merchandise, for which the depart- 
ment is immediately responsible. In 
other words, the receiving depart- 
ment is subordinate to the shipping 
department, acting independently on 
routine receipt and checking work, 
and dependently—and in close con- 
junction with the shipping, purchas- 
ing and traffic departments—on 
paper work. 

Since shipping and receiving are 
among the various departments 
with which the traffic department 
is interlocked, it is possible to con- 
trol forwarding of merchandise at 
the proper time. In working with 
the shipping department, absolute 
control of routing is imperative, 
since in many cases the customer 
requests a specific route. We like 
to give him “personalized” service. 
This is one of our strong points. 
This control is made possible by the 
fact that all orders move through 
the traffic department after billing. 
Our routing is based on a perma- 
nent route-card system. In check- 
ing the route we determine the cor- 
rect medium of transportation, con- 
trol of the freight-rate breaking 
point per shipment, etc. 


Sales Department 


In the foregoing work, the traffic 
department works closely with sales, 
since the traffic department is a 
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sub-division of the sales depart- 
ment. More than this, any delay or 
improper delivery of merchandise 
may cause us to lose an account. In 
this connection, my department is 
sales- and customer-conscious to a 
very high degree; it does not mere- 
ly route and find rates; it tries to 
incorporate the sales attitude into 
everything it does. Hence, the fact 
that I am stating basic principles 
here, should not be taken as an in- 
dication of naivete; certainly, peo- 
ple are aware of some if not most 
of these considerations, but many 
do not have a feel for—an under- 
standing of—the psychology of 
properly trained and wisely em- 
ployed traffic men. 








Branch Office 


A factory branch-sales office in New 
York City and a service-station and 
parts depot for its entire eastern terri- 
tory have been established by Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago. The branch 
began operations June |. The sales office 
is at 347 Madison Ave., the service- 
station and parts depot at 1749 York 
Ave. in the heart of New York's cuto- 
motive district. The depot, said to be 
unique in the materials handling field, 
makes possible the immediate delivery 
of parts to customers and sales repre- 
sentatives throughout the eastern terri- 
tory. The depot occupies 5,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, in a new one-story brick 
building. In addition, there is 1,000 
sq. ft. of balcony storage area. 








The traffic department coordinates 
its policy with that of the sales de- 
partment. Here is an outright indi- 
cation that our department values 
our buyers’ patronage. In certain 
areas, such as off-line points and/or 
remote locations, we try to assist 
our accounts by furnishing them 
lists of items being shipped, by re- 
questing acknowledgment of arrival, 
condition and so forth. 

Not only do we assist our sales 
department as described, but we 
offer it a procedural pattern (in 
simple, non-technical language) to 
follow when merchandise is deliv- 
ered. This involves exceptions to 
goods because of damage. Again, 
this may seem routine, but we in- 
sist on prompt information and 
documentary evidence to permit im- 


mediate issuanee of credit and file 
claims with the proper carrier— 
and the work of the sales depart- 
ment is closely coordinated with our 
own work. 

We advise the sales department 
whenever goods have not arrived, 
so that they can make immediate 
reshipment. When there are food 
conventions we are responsible for 
the prompt arrival at the conven- 
tion of samples, brochures, displays, 
etc. We determine the itinerary 
costs for the representative at min- 
imum levels consonant with his ob- 
jectives. In order to offer additional 
traffic-department services, we try 
to circulate general transportation 
information in simple - language. 
Again, it is not so much the duties, 
but rather, how they are accom- 
plished. 

At all times in working with our 
sales division, we endeavor to pro- 
vide “intimate” services which we 
feel will make for successful sales 
promotion and thereby increase 
sales. 

Analysis of transportation is, of 
course, basic to a determination by 
sales of price make-up and market- 
ing. More important, our service to 
sales is prompt, making it possible 
for the sales division to meet 
competitive conditions in the highly 
competitive food industry. We feel 
that the traffic department cannot 


- afford to lose control of the move- 


ment of goods, since this may very 
well effect loss of sales. The traffic 
department is consciously providing 
at all times—both to the company 
and to food buyers—service and 
more service. 


Accounting Division 


Our work with the accounting sec- 
tion is on a par with that afforded 
sales. In the issuance of documents, 
including commercial invoice, sight 
draft, and order notify bill of lad- 
ing, we notify the accounting divi- 
sion promptly whenever a draft is 
not picked up at destination. The 
delivering carrier may be holding 
merchandise while awaiting pickup 
of draft papers at the destination 
bank, etc. Transportation terms 
should be confirmed as prepaid or 
collect, and invoiced to the account 
accordingly. A copy of the bill of 
lading (to act as an arrival notice 

(Continued on page 51) 
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AREAS FOR AIRCARGO 


(Continued from page 40) 


down these costs and keeping them 
in a fairly constant ratio to cargo. 


It is true that airlines in general | 


follow much the same practice, but 
again it is the degree of coordina- 
tion that is making the difference 
between moné@¥ in and money out. 
In large degree, not having to cope 
with passenger-traffic costs is what 
counts. 

All four carriers have been ac- 
tive along the routes designated 
since 1945. They did not apply for, 
and will not be granted authority 
to carry mail, at least for the pres- 
ent. Apparently they will have the 
opportunity to engage in alr-ex- 
press carriage, which has been re- 
stricted to the passenger-carrying 
lines under contract with Railway 
Express Agency. This had been 
limited by the CAB to “certificated” 
airlines. Now the all-cargo oper- 
ators will enter the “certificated” 
group. 

In issuing its order, the CAB 
estimated the country’s aircargo 
potential, under approximately the 
present level of rates, to be “not 
less than one billion ton-miles an- 
nually.” (As yet the ton-miles of 
freight carried by the certificated 
and non-certificated carriers com- 


bined have never exceeded 115,962,- | 


035 in any one year.) The Board 
did not state just when they expect- 
ed the billion figure to be reached; 
on the basis of past performance, 
however, it must be said that such 
an estimate seems very optimistic. 

The development of such a vol- 
ume will require a type of selling 
far different from anything en- 
gaged in by carriers to date. Air- 
cargo doesn’t walk in the door; the 
service must be sold to hard-headed 
businessmen. Potential cannot be 
considered in a vacuum; it must be 
seen in relation to the cost of ren- 
dering the service and the rates 


which must be charged the ship- | 
It is also clear that | 


ping public. 
potential is directly related to sup- 
ply and demand, in short, to the 
general level of economic activity. 
In other words, as supply in many 
lines catches up with demand, the 
element of speed inherent in air- 
cargo transportation becomes less 
(Continued on page 53) 
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$1,500 inventory abolished — 
at a cost of $4.46! 
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With more than 700 vacuum tubes needed by industry, a tube distributor would find 
profits consumed by 100% inventories. But by ordering tubes as needed via Air 
Express, he holds stocks to 25%. Example: Orders $1,500 tube at 9 a.m. from sup- 
plier 900 miles away. Delivered to customer 6 P.M. same day. 16 |bs.: cost, $4.46. 
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Your Air Express shipments go by the 
Scheduled Airlines direct to over 1,000 
airport cities; fastest air-rail for 22,000 
off-airline offices. Shipments keep 
moving with ’round-the-clock service. 


Remember, $4.46 included speedy pick- 
up and delivery service, too. More pro- 
tection, because you get a receipt for 
every shipment. Air Express is the 
world’s fastest shipping service. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates 


19 ibs. of machine parts goes 600 miles for $3.54. 
9-lb. carton of new styles goes 1400 miles for $3.99. 
(Every kind of business finds Air Express pays.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and de- 
livery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 


rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
ractically no limitation on size or ee. For fast —— action, 
xpress Agency. 


phone Air Express Division, Railway specify 


Air Express delivery” on orders. 















Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE u.s. 
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Jack McCormack, traffic manager extraordinary, turns the heat on a railroad : 
friend. How, he asks, can the railroad men help out the shipper if railroads don't | 
keep abreast of the latest trends in materials handling equipment? ’ 


66 HY is it,” Jack McCor- 

\\) mack, free lance _ traffic 

manager, asked George 

Boldt, purchasing agent of the 

Globe Railroad, “that the railroads 

show such little interest in mate- 
rials handling equipment?” 

“Hold on there!” exclaimed 
Boldt. “Where did you get that in- 
formation ?” 

“I didn’t dream it up!”’ McCor- 
mack answered. “I got it from a 
study of the 1949 Materials Han- 
dling Exposition. It was put out 
by Clapp & Poliak, the firm that 
managed the exposition. Elmo 
Roper did the study for them. It’s 
called An Evaluation of the Na- 
tional Materials Handling Exposi- 
tion. Pay you to look at it,” Mc- 
Cormack went on, a glint in his eye. 
“There’s some interesting stuff in 
it—especially for a railroad man.” 

“Don’t believe everything you 
read, Jack,” Boldt came back. 

“Oh, I don’t,” answered McCor- 
mack, still teasing, “but I believe 
this because my own experience 
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What Materials Handling Shows 
Mean to Railroads 





eases = 


backs it up. Listen to this. Ac- 
cording to the study, only 2% per- 
cent of the attendance at the ex- 
position was made up of railroad 
men. How does that stack up 
against over 12 percent from the 
chemical and plastic industries, al- 
most 91% percent from the metals 
industry, eight percent from the 
machinery-manufacturing industry, 
why, I could go on all day.” 

“Well,” came Boldt’s response, 
“‘we’ve got better things to do than 
go trotting off to shows.” | 

“That’s just the trouble,” said 
McCormack. “How do you expect 
to work with the shippers if you 
take that attitude? They send their 
production managers, purchasing 
agents, traffic men, sales aa 

“What, no vice presidents!” Bold 
interjected. 

“Vice-presidents too,’ McCor- 
mack answered. Top management 
was pretty well represented. Ac- 
cording to the Roper survey, over 
19 percent of the visitors were top 
executives. “And by the way,” Mc- 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 









Cormack added, suddenly perking | 
up, “you can compare that 19 per- | 
cent for industry in general with P 
a measly 7.2 percent for the rail- / 
roads. So you can see I’m not pipe © 
dreaming when I say the railroads © 
don’t bother much about materials © 
handling.” , 
“Well,” Boldt said, unabashed, © 
“you may be right to a certain ex © 
tent, but I think you’re exaggerat- if 
ing. Take a look at roads like the © 
New York Central, the Southern © 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Pennsy— |— 
why, they’re using more equipment 
every day. And don’t think there 
aren’t plenty of blockheads among 
the shippers. I know shippers 
whose costs are so high they’re hav- 
ing a tough time staying in busi- 
ness. You’d think they’d get wise 
to themselves and mechanize.” 
“Oh, you’re right about that,” 
was McCormack’s answer. “A lot 
of shippers think just because they ble, 
have odd-shaped or odd-sized goods F larg 
they can’t handle mechanically. 50 Am 
(Continued on page 62) 
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(Continued from page 43) 


ping and insurance rates for stand- 
ardized packages may be one means 
of encouraging the use of stand- 
ards. Passage of a federal law is 
another. However, experience has 
demonstrated that compulsion 
rarely works. If the standard is to 
be of value, it must be on a purely 
voluntary basis. Such has been the 
case not only with the British Pack- 
aging Code but with other success- 
ful British and American stand- 
ards. 

The adoption of standards by 
American exporters would go a long 
way toward improving the quality 
of U. S. export packaging, but it is 
by no means the only method avail- 
able. The American shipper can, 
for instance, utilize the services of 
outside packaging engineers and 
other specialists in foreign com- 
merce to a far greater degree than 
he is now doing. He can expand his 
business to include a separate ex- 
port department. Lastly, he can 
make full use of the services offered 
by the government. In the words 
of an official of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Dept. Commerce, 
“(The Office] stands ready to assist 
the exporter in acquiring the latest 
available information on conditions 
prevailing at the port of discharge 
... The OIT has a considerable 
amount of information... ” 

The means are there. The ques- 
tion is, will the shipper use them? 
Application must be preceded by 
attitude. The American exporter 
must develop a stronger sense of 
responsibility, a desire—even if at 
first it means additional cost—to 
court good will. There must be the 
will to understand the other fellow 
—the other fellow’s way of life, 
psychology, culture even. The 
British have it, have had it, and 
profitably, for hundreds of years. 
We have to get over the notion that 
there are simple solutions to com- 
plex questions. American shippers, 
if they are to sell heavily in the 
world market, must consider in- 
numerable factors, tangible and in- 
tangible. Proper packaging is one 
factor, a tangible. The buyer’s 
point of view is another, an intangi- 
ble. Add the two and you get a 
large part of the answer to the 
American world-trade problem. 
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It’s easier, too, with this Truck-Man Pallet Toter. 
Note this 180° turn into a standard seven foot car 
door with a heavy, bulky load . . . and plenty of 
room to spare! That's typical Truck-Man maneuver- 
ability, designed into all three Truck-Man models 
to cut your handling costs. 


The Model DF Pallet Toter handles pallet loads 
faster and better because it’s designed for hori- 
zontal pallet movement. Forks of heavy channel | 
steel operate hydraulically, auto primed, with com- 
plete control from the driver platform. Weight 
empty, 920 pounds... load rating, 3500 pounds! 
Brake and clutch work from the same lever. Turns 
360° in its own length! Rugged, six inch wide | 
load wheels have rubber inserts for easy riding | 

















and quiet operation; dual drive wheels are pneu-_ | : (SON 
matic for better traction and easy riding... both | F.0.B. JACKS 
are “friendly to floors’’. | . 
All three Truck-Man models powered by the Wisconsin Ask Any Operator . 
Heavy Duty air-cooled gasoline engine. All three give or the truck-man 
you... : coerce ane mE etna Re 
@ Round-the-clock operation . . . no layups for battery Distributor 
charge . . . no battery charge equipment to buy. 
@ Economy .. . eight hours work on one gallon of gas. : m Your Area 
@ U/L approval . . . simplicity— safety — stamina! .. 
“‘and the operator rides with the load!”’ @) 
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TOP: Model D Skid Lift, over 
BOTTOM: Model DT, the | 
_ all "round plant use. 





1% Ton Rating. 


$350 
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truck-man INC., 1405 W. Ganson, titien: wa.) ; 


Send me information on the Truck-Man models checked below: 
|] Hydraulic Skid Lift {| Pallet Toter [ | Platform Utility 
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Name Title___. 
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Zone State 
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WATERFRONT 


(Continued from page 34) 


Had they coordinated their work 
and had they been able to get good 
financing arrangements, they would 
have found that a new crane was 
fine for the stevedore, if the trucker 
got a higher-capacity truck. The 
warehouseman, to accommodate the 
goods, would have improved his use 
of space and might have found 
palletization necessary. Shipping 
schedules would then be increased 
and the port business would have 
likewise increased. 

Several warehouses have secured 
modern handling equipment. Here 
is a definite step forward—a 
positive approach to the problem 
of increased-costs-through-divided- 
functions. Our survey discloses that 
contributing companies, stevedore 
firms for example, are hesitant 
about getting equipment and add- 
ing to already increased costs. The 
reason given is twofold: there are 
labor problems and they are unable 
to finance the equipment on favor- 
able terms. For this latter reason, 
agreements are now being nego- 
tiated through which the contrac- 
tor (steamship company, for exam- 
ple) agrees to provide capital on 
the low-interest mortgage basis or 
assures the contractee of sufficient 
ton-hours to permit the equipment 
to pay for itself, 

A major terminal operator bases 
his refusal to buy on a 1937 survey. 
While a survey made in 1937 is 
better than no guide at all, it ap- 
pears that many operators are be- 
ing guided by such pre-war consid- 
erations. Diagnosing the 1937 sur- 
vey, we find that it reveals the 
following: structures unsafe for 
powered lift trucks; beams provide 
insufficient support for overhead 
conveyor system; lack of ceiling 
heights preclude economical use of 
pallet and stacking operations. 

Yet, in 1949, lift trucks have be- 
come streamlined and offer weight 
models which will be “safe” with- 
out endangering structural sup- 
port; easy-to-install, self-supported 
conveyor systems are readily avail- 
able; modern techniques have been 
developed through which palletiza- 
tion can be applied. The firm in 
question, long hesitant about mak- 
ing “costly” structural changes, is 
not installing modern materials 
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handling equipment or adopting 
methods which could be applied to 
its present physical set-up with but 
minor remodeling. Even through- 
out the busy war years this firm 
turned away business, believing it 
too costly to make the necessary 
structural changes indicated as es- 
sential by the 1937 survey. 


Other Factors 


Many other factors contribute to 
the present condition of the Port 
of New York. There are ancient 
streets, narrow and full of blind 
corners; there are antiquated traf- 
fic regulations and antiquated city 
and state codes, precluding the 
modernization of pierside facilities. 








New Warehouse 


Public officials, military representatives 
and businessmen were on hand to see 
Harnischfeger Corp. open its new ware- 
house and offices at Teterboro, N. J., 
May 21. Visitors were given the oppor- 
tunity of operating the various pieces of 
equipment manufactured by the com- 
pany. Motion pictures of welding and 
construction equipment were shown con- 
tinuously throughout the day. With its 
new warehouse the company hopes to 
provide faster service to eastern cus- 
tomers. A large inventory of equipment 
including excavators, truck cranes, weld- 
ing machines, and electrodes, hoists, 
etc., will be maintained at the new lo- 
cation. The new quarters contain over 
14,000 sq. ft. of floor space on an 
8'/,-acre plot. 








While it is a fact that narrow 
streets and bulkheads may prohibit 
the flow of trucks in a manner 
which would eliminate costly de- 
lays, it is equally true that a lack 
of coordination (resulting in ter- 
rific jams) is at least one factor 
about which something can be-done. 
Seemingly, efforts to get together 
enough teamwork to remedy this 
situation have failed. Yet if a truck 
must wait in line from 8 A.M. to 
6 P.M. for the privilege of unload- 
ing four bales of cotton goods, how 
can that truck be said to pay its 
expenses for the day? This is some- 
thing which cannot be shrugged off 
as a “necessary evil,” since the one 
truck, multiplied by its thousands 
of counterparts, adds up to a costly 
Port of New York. 


Several warehousemen, asked 
about their physical limitations, 
stated that they had considered re. 
modeling and enlarging, but had 
run into far too many zoning and 
building prohibitions. They and 
other operators aiso contend that 
present building costs do not war. 
rant such changes today. It might 
be justified in view of today’s vol. 
ume, several contended, but what if 


the port’s gross should show a fur. 


ther decline? When challenged with 
the argument that each of the com- 
ponents making a port important 
had to offer at least a nominal con- 
tribution, the usual reply was “Let’s 


- wait a while and see!” But mean- 


while, in other ports, where people 
are doing things, business as re. 
flected in gross tonnage, increases! 

And what is to be said of this 
question of capital reserves? Sey. 
eral firms state that to insure prof- 
itable operations through a period 


of “recession,” sufficient capital has © 


to be held in reserve. It was also 
asked if such firms would consider 
as an investment, capital spent in 
adding to their facilities. Only if 
someone—anyone—would = guaran- 
tee either a low-cost mortgage or a 
high volume of business. 

How may port efficiency and econ- 
omy be achieved? Is it possible to 
distribute the burden of invest- 
ments in modernization programs? 
These are among the questions be- 
ing asked in surveys and meetings 
throughout the NewYork area. 
The answer is not easy. Yet, basi- 
cally, only one fact is needed to 
start with. Believing that the de 


termining factor in a vort’s chances § 
of survival is its ability to serve § 


efficiently and satisfactorily, one 
need only ask how the Port of New 
York is serving. We have seen that 
diversified interests are contribut- 
ing to the port’s decline through 











_ _~ —" bed o a —, ~e 


failure to modernize. Obstacles have || 
been discussed. Management has — 


been questioned. Labor must be | 


considered. But are good moves to 
be reported? Fortunately the an- 
swer is yes. 

In warehousing today there is 
considerable pressure to have revi- 
sions made in short-term storage 
rates. Under present conditions, 
pier and stevedore operators (a 
well as steamship lines) are forced 
to use such facilities for relatively 

(Continued on page 52) 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER 


(Continued from page 46) 


and to inform the customer as to 
the delivering line) should be for- 
warded with the regular commercial 
invoice. This facilitates prompt 
payment of invoice and assists the 
customer in the control and arrival 
of the merchandise. 

The proper terms of sale and 
transportation confirmed, we assist 
the accounting division in collecting 
on due invoices by obtaining proof 
of delivery. If merchandise is found 
to be lost or damaged, we authorize 
issuance of credit memos with re- 
ceipt of noted freight bill, and file 
claims with the proper carriers. 
Claims, after being processed, are 
handled as accounts receivable. Un- 
paid claims are treated in the same 
way as unpaid invoices. After a rea- 
sonable time, if the claim is found 
to be bona fide, we endeavor to col- 
lect through proper procedure. If 
the carrier is not cooperative and 
declines payment on an authorized 
claim, the matter is submitted to 
our attorney. Our policy is to have 
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all claims settled within 90 days, 
subject to suit thereafter. Where 
claims are $100 or more, we auto- 
matically register them with our 
general counsel and our transporta- 
tion-insurance broker. 

When carriers furnish us with in- 
formation on an ultimate buyer’s 
disability—a lack of funds, say— 
we pass the informatien over to the 
accounting division. We thus con- 
trol, with the aid of our accounting 
division, all matters pertaining to 
payments. 

In reverse, where the accounting 
division brings up matters which 
require legal counsel on traffic mat- 
ters (such as responsibility for pay- 
ment of freight, the filing of claims, 
etc.) that service is promptly avail- 
able. 


Executive Department 


This department is aware at all 
times of the current transportation 
bill, whether on a monthly or vearly 
basis. No transportation costs are 








The 
Old 
Reliable 
Hardwood ESCORT 
* 


This crawling action lets the ESCORT roll up and down steps 
and curbs without slipping, jarring or bumping. It eliminates 
lifting . . . gets more work done every day. On level surfaces 
the ESCORT rolls easily on the two rubber-tired wheels. . 


The S-2-S (top) is available in steel or aluminum and will handle ® ¢ 

1200 pounds and 800 pounds respectively. The A-2-S-M (bottom) 

can be used in the regular fashion. On level surfaces the swivel 

wheel is dropped for use. The heaviest load can be moved with- 

Out weight on operator. Available in both steel and aluminum. 
Write tor descriptive folder and prices. 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 


Augusta, Go. 







incurred until it is determined that 
such costs are reasonable. Since it 
is an old traffic axiom that the arti- 
cle should bear only the freight bill 
that it can reasonably absorb, we 
make certain that these costs in 
every instance are economical and 
do not exceed a fixed maximum per- 
centage. 

It is within the scope of our duties 
to determine—in connection with 
real estate or plant-site purchases 
—whether rail connections are suit- 
able. We were instrumental in ap- 
proving our main-office location. It 
is in the central manufacturing dis- 
trict of Chicago, with rail siding to 
the Los Angeles Junction Railroad. 

Besides performing the above 
duties, we do claim work on exces- 
sive freight charges, trace ship- 
ments, expedite shipments, classify 
new products, institute rate pro- 
posals before commissions, obtain 
reports on insurance coverage of 
other carriers, faithfully attend 
hearings on transportation, keep 
abreast of interstate commerce law 
and regulations, follow the latest 
developments in materials handling. 













<3) All ESCORT trucks 
& are sold on a money 
3 back guarantee. If 
i not satisfied ofter 
fair trial, return for 
refund of full pure 
chase price. 
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(Continued from page 50) 


long periods. Through revised 
schedules, it is believed that more 
use will be made of public ware- 
housing facilities. Since “short- 
term” rates are now based (usu- 
ally) on long periods, it is often 
unprofitable to store goods for a 
‘short time, say five days. It is 
likely, if such rates can be arrived 
at in the near future, that ships 
may be loaded according to itin- 
erary and cargo stowage facili- 
tated. Today it is largely a matter 
of catch-as-catch-can, load-as-goods- 
are-received. Through coordinated 
truck deliveries and through the 
availability of warehouse space for 
short hold-over periods at attrac- 
tive rates, many claims agents 
agree that considerable progress 
will be made in the reduction of 
shipping losses and dock losses. 
Public warehousemen are quick to 
agree, but cite such obstacles as 
insurance problems, increased labor 
and handling costs, and additional 
clerical and supervisory responsi- 
bilities. Those favoring such revi- 
sions, however, are quick to point 
out the increases of loft and ware- 
house spaces listed as “immediately 
available” in advertisements. 

Pier owners, acting as landlords 
only, have in large part done little 
to facilitate the addition of modern 
materials handling methods. They 
say their responsibilities are few: 
to maintain and police their prop- 
erty and to “cooperate” in making 
possible such structural changes as 
the tenant may desire—providing 
such changes are for the better and 
will not “depreciate” the property 
(the tenant is expected or required 
to pay the entire cost of such 
work). A few, it must be reported, 
have recognized the interdepen- 
dence of functions and have taken 
great strides in modernization pro- 
grams. 

Through agreements, many steve- 
doring firms have enjoyed the 
benefits of materials handling 
equipment purchased outright by 
steamship lines. But usually the 
stevedoring contractors are faced 
with such gains only at the sacri- 
fice of attractive ton-hour rates. It 
is sometimes possible for a steve- 
doring contractor to employ the 
modern equipment he _ desires 
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through a sub-contractor, who pro- 
vides it as needed, 

Many stevedoring firms have 
been reluctant to purchase certain 
types of equipment because of the 
fact that they are called upon to 
handle odd items and items of large 
and irregular size. There may be 
some truth, of course, to the argu- 
ment that if .these items are han- 
dled in small volume to the exclu- 
sion of standard types of packaged 
goods, a firm is not warranted in 
purchasing certain varieties of 
equipment. But in view of the fact 
that port work generally involves 
the handling of a heavy volume of 
both regular and irregular objects, 
the argument is hardly warranted. 

With partial paralysis character- 
izing the employment of modern 
techniques, and with the extensive 
use of modern materials handling 
equipment awaiting a “sacrifice” on 
the part of one of the operating 
groups involved in port operation, 
it is no wonder that tonnage has 
been lost to ports employing highly 
developed and highly efficient meth- 
ods. Shipping companies, pier own- 
ers, stevedoring firms—practically 
everyone connected with the Port 
of New York—are crying that 
changes must be made. But applica- 
tion of remedies is another matter. 
The problem remains: how to apply 
modern equipment and modernized 
building and pier facilities to the 
restoration of the port. 

For one thing, it must be stated 
that the port owes much of its pres- 
ent volume to the fact that man is 





Congressional Junket 

On May 7, a group of Congressmen, 
guests of the Port of New: York Author- 
ity, were conducted on a tour of New 
York Harbor aboard the Mesick. Almost 
every state in the Union was represented. 
Apart from the hospitality of the Author- 
ity (which was superb) the importance 
of the delegation's visit rests on the 
fact that the Port of New York has inter- 
national importance of the first rank and 
that much of the activity of the Authority 
is directed toward further development 
of that importance. Recognition of this 
fact was marked by the presence in the 
harbor of major warships, large craft 
belonging to the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and leading Navy, industrial and 
political figures from almost every city 
and town in the Port Authority area. 

















a creature of habits. In bygone days 
it was most advantageous to ship 
through this port. New York was a 
natural terminus. Home offices 
were located here; capital was 
available. Underwriting, Customs, 
and other functions were centered 
here. Railroads turned naturally to 
the area; roads were built. For 
many businessmen, both in this 
country and abroad, the Port of 
New York has for many years been 
a password. However, in view of 
the aggressive salesmanship being 
displayed by other ports, plus con- 
templated railroad- and truck-rate 


schedule revisions (with already - 


great use employed under present 
conditions) the Port of New York 
has just cause to question the valid- 
ity of going along with its present 
pier procedures and port opera- 
tions. 

What has to be done? Generally 
speaking, the process is known as 
“streamlining.” Materials handling 
methods must be brought up-to- 
date. Pier and warehouse facilities 
must be modernized. Zoning and 
traffic regulations must be changed. 
Labor must enter equitable agree- 
ments through which long-range 
innovations may be employed and 
an agressive promotional program 
furthered. A philosophy of invest- 
ing for a common gain must begin 
with individual component indus- 
tries which share responsibility in 
the condition of the port. Construc- 
tive criticism must be backed by 
constructive action. 

It has been said that nothing 
succeeds like success. Shortly after 
V-J Day, a steamship line started a 
long-range modernization program. 
It cost money, it is true, yet today 
that line remains busy while its 
pier neighbor complains of “inse- 
curity” and fails to streamline. 
Both lines carry the same cargoes 
to almost the same ports. 


So it is with such ports as Hous- 
ton, Baltimore, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk. Tonnage-increases in 
some cases are little short of mirac- 
ulous. A quick glance at the amount 
of money invested by the ports 
themselves and by the contributing 
pier operators and warehousemen 
shows that “bait-money” has been 
invested most heavily in the years 
just preceding each volume gain. 
Perhaps there’s a connection. New 
York might do well to find out. 
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AREAS FOR AIRCARGO 


(Continued from page 47) 


important to many businessmen. 
Lastly, the carriers will need 40,- 
000-lb. planes, not the 20,000-lb. 
planes they now have. It is indeed 
passing strange that the CAB can 
get so visionary. Is it because of 
the military angle? 

The Board’s order held that di- 
version of cargo traffic from the 
presently certificated airlines would 
be slight, provided the airlines con- 
tinued an aggressive sales-promo- 
tion policy. In other words, the 
Board has said in so many words 
that if the established airlines lose 
cargo business to the new carriers 
it will be only because they lack 
know-how or fail to put forth the 
requisite sales effort. This atti- 
tude is not only optimistic; it is 
ridiculous. The record to date in- 
dicates unmistakably that in excess 
of 99 percent of the traffic carried 
by the transcontinental all-cargo 
operators (Flying Tiger and Slick, 
in particular) has been between 13 
cities presently certificated for di- 
rect service by at least one car- 


rier. Under such circumstances, no 
amount of sales effort or know-how 
can prevent diversion from one 
type of carrier to another. 

The Board states definitely that 
the all-cargo carriers will be “un- 
subsidized”: They will, therefore, 
have to “bend all their efforts and 
direct their abilities and skill’ to 
the,full development of the aircargo 
potential. “Such carriers will not 
be able to rely on passenger opera- 
tions or mail payments to furnish 
the greater: portion of their rev- 
enues. They will live and prosper 
only through their ability to per- 
form and develop and by constant 
search for new techniques, new 
business and new equipment. To the 
extent that they succeed in such en- 
deavors they will, by their example, 
benefit the presently certificated 
carriers and air transportation as 
a whole.” 

In short, the Board hopes that 
the all-cargo carriers will provide a 
yardstick for measuring the alert- 
ness and efficiency of the other 


cargo carriers. This is a dignified 
way of saying, “If you old-line car- 
riers get it in the neck, it’s your 
own fault.” With the airlines re- 
porting red figures, the color is not 
likely to change, particularly in 
1949. Where does the CAB think 
the freight is going to come from? 

More than this, there is always 
the danger of opponents of the cur- 
rent set-up saying, “See, the four 
aircargo lines didn’t live up to ex- 
pectations! That proves that the 
idea of all-cargo service is all wet.” 
The danger of unfair discrediting 
is a very great one indeed, particu- 
larly if the present program, due 
to economic conditions and lack of 
proper planes, eventually requires 
some form of subsidy. The CAB 
has taken a bold step indeed, but 
one that is truly laden with dyna- 
mite. 

One last point. It is assumed 
here that the CAB was acting in 
good faith (though its vision of 1 
billion ton-miles is Jules Verne if 
anything) and that there is no 
thought in anyone’s mind of dis- 
crediting aircargo through precipi- 
tate action. No doubt a big factor 
in the decision was a military one. 
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LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
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DARNELL CORP. LTD. °° 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY. 
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Palletized 


Warehouse requirements vary, with some warehouses get- 

ting along with antique elevators. But multi-story ware- 

houses dealing in volatile commodities where speed and 

volume are important should consider the need for mod- 

ernization of elevator facilities in order to have all equip- 

ment and functions operating at a high level of efficiency 
and activity. 


Warehouse Elevators 
and 


Freight 


By ERWIN M. FREY 


ANY operators of multi-story 
warehouses using heavy pow- 
er trucks should re-evaluate 

their vertical transportation facil- 
ities, according to Otis Elevator Co. 
engineers. A great many existing 
elevators, they have found, should 
be strengthened or replaced with 
heavier-duty equipment. 

When power trucks are employed, 
an entirely different set of forces 
comes into play on the elevator and 
its structure. Power trucks carry 
loads many times greater than those 
carried by hand trucks. Firms like 
Kraft Foods and General Motors 
handle as much as 6,000 lbs. in a 
single unit. Some power trucks are 


Fork truck bearing palletized load enters freight elevator. 


designed for 15,000-lb. capacities. 
This is in sharp contrast to the 
500- to 1,000-lb. capacities of hand 
trucks. A power truck itself may 
weigh as much as 8,000 lbs. With 
these enormously greater weights, 
it can be readily understood why 
stronger elevators are required. 
Greater weight is only one factor. 
A power truck is operated at high 
speed with sudden stops. This sets 
up horizontal, rotational and other 
forces not present with hand trucks. 
The method of loading an elevator 
from power trucks likewise enters 
into engineering calculations. In 
contrast to the slow, gradual, even- 
ly distributed loading of an elevator 


‘ Rep aiapi iain ; 
Leta 





Specially designed elevators withstand 
strains due to weight concentration. 


from a hand truck, a power truck 
deposits a concentrated load first on 
the rear quarter of the elevator 
platform. The elevator must sup- 
port this unequal, off-balance weight 
until another pallet or skid is placed 
at the other rear quarter of the plat- 
form. Even then, the front edge of 
the elevator is overbalanced by the 
heavy load at the rear and it is not 
until the elevator is fully loaded 
that it balances itself. 

As much as 80 percent of the 
power truck’s own weight is added 
to the load that must be supported 
by the elevator each time the ma- 
chine rolls onto the platform. The 

(Continued on page 57) 


Heavy concentration of weight tends to tip and twist elevator structure. 
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MEXICO 


ECENTLY, one of our “good 

neighbors,’ Carlos R. Linga 
(who is Director General of Alma- 
enadora, S.A., Mexico City, Mexi- 
co) addressed the Merchandise Di- 
vision of the AWA on “Cooperation 
between Warehousemen in_ the 
United States and those in Latin- 
American Countries.” The burden of 
his statement was this: (1) outside 
of some small warehouses and a 
semi-official warehousing organiza- 
tion financed by the Mexican Gov- 
' ernment, Almacenadora S.A. is the 
only sizable warehouse in Mexico; 
(2) it is under grave difficulties so 
far as incoming U.S. goods are con- 
eerned because of import restric- 
tions. 

Increased duties were established 
for: some preserved fish, various 
fibers, copper, various metal items 
fom aluminum or zinc or special 
alloys, and miscellaneous minor 
items such as calcium carbide, locks 
and motorcycles. 

On Sept. 4, 1948, the Mexican 
Government made provision for 
parcel-post shipment under bond, of 
merchandise valued above 100 pesos, 
pending determination as to wheth- 
er the 15 percent ad valorem surtax 
is applicable. 

Clearly, Mexican warehousing has 
severe disabilities, which Mr. Linga 
expects will continue until such time 
as the Banco de Mexico fixes a de- 
finitive rate of exchange. Appar- 
ently, he feels that commodity re- 
strictions are not the primary con- 
sideration, though it is evident that 
unless the exchange rate is pro- 
foundly modified, such import re- 
strictions will: have grave impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Linga referred to the mate- 
rials handling situation in his coun- 
try. Only a few months ago, his 
company purchased two Clark fork 
trucks of 114-ton capacity each, and 
found that cargo was handled in less 
than half the time required by the 
former method: utilizing men’s 
backs. This development, by. high 
American standards, is only a be- 
ginning. But it is hoped that effi- 
Clency and higher earnings may not 
only induce greater use of materials 
handling equipment, but also pro- 
mote the warehousing of merchan- 


dise in areas south of the Rio 
Grande. 
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and UNLOADER 
Cuts Delivery Costs 50% 
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*“LIFT GATE?” rests on HYDRAULIC 
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we tse fie the market 6 years. First in simplicity— 
73% fewer working parts. First in fea- 
tures—More advantages to the user. See 
Below*. Write for literature and prices. 
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Handle Your Materials 

with , ‘ 
load-floating / \ ie 
cost-cutting \ j Trucks 


More stuff handled with less effort 
and cost when your plant is 
equipped with Colson trucks. Hand 
















trucks, barrel and drum trucks, 
platform trucks, dish trucks, Lift- 
Jack Systems, dollies, wheels and 
casters—all designed for ease of 


WRITE TODAY 


movement, floor saving, extra dur- FOR FREE 
ability. Less “push” means popu- 56 PAGE 
larity with workers, profits for you. 

Write us or consult your phone book CATA LO G 


for the local Colson office. 








Colson Drum Truck 
model #6055-65, has 
ballbearing 10” 
double steel disc type 
wheels, demount- 
able cushion rubber 
tires, rugged light- 
weight tubular steel 
frame. Chimb hook 
locks semi-automa- 
tically. 





ELYRIA, OHIO 
CASTERS + + LIFT JACK SYSTEMS © © INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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QUALITY SERVICE BY FORWARDER 


7: 


ing, are planned in such a way that 
grates and other wooden containers 
vill be at the bottom of the pile. 
Lighter paperboard containers go 
gn top. This is important since gen- 
eral forwarders, particularly those 
of national scope, handle everything 
rom machinery to cosmetics. 
. Pains are taken to stow merchan- 
dise safely (Fig. 4). Note arrows 
on left and right wirebound con- 
tainers. 
Universal handles export as well 
domestic shipments. Fig. 5 pic- 
ures a tractor-train ready to pull 
away merchandise after it has been 
unloaded from box cars. In this 
case, it is being brought to shipside 
for export to Rotterdam, Manila, 
and other foreign destinations. 


‘(ORWARDING has been charac- 

‘terized as a service which applies 
he modern engineering principles 
of mass production to the consolida- 
tion and distribution of less-than- 
carload package-freight. What this 
means in less-than-carload words is 
that the forwarder makes big ship- 
ments out of little shipments. He 
gets five packages from the Smith 
Co., five from the Jones Co., and five 
from the Brown Co. These are his 
little shipments. When he puts the 
15 packages together he’s got his 
big shipment. He’s also got his 


(Continued from page 30) 





The Port of New York Authority has issued Traffic Advice (No. 2 in the series) 


advising exporters of the possibility of making savings through extension by 


freight forwarders of New York City rates and services direct to steamship piers. 


This applies to those piers located within New York Harbor lighterage limits. 


Tariffs and rules issued by freight forwarders (listed below) provide that 


"freight shipments of 5,000 Ibs. or more under one bill of lading, consigned for 


export via a steamship line, will be accorded delivery service to steamship piers, 


when articles are packaged to fully comply with requirements of export steamship 
lines and individual pieces or packages in shipment do not exceed 6,000 Ibs." 


The usual exclusion of some loosely shipped items, hazardous items, etc., is made. 


Items over the above weight limit are considered heavy lifts requiring special 


attention; the exporter should contact the forwarder for acceptance and addi- 


tional charges. The following forwarders offer this service: Acme Fast Freight, 
Carloader Corp., Clipper Carloading Co., Franklin Forwarding Co., Gallagher 
& Ascher Co., ABC Freight Forwarding Co., Associated Shippers. Carloading Co., 
Central States Freight Service, Pacific and Atlantic Shippers Assn., Republic 
Carloading & Distributing Co., C. S. Greene & Co., National Carloading Co., 


International Forwarding Co., Universal Carloading Co., and Springmeier Ship- 


ping Co., Inc. 








profit. For he’ll bill Smith, Jones, 
and Brown at a rate approximating 
the l.c.l. rate, while the railroad will 
bill him at the carload rate. The 
difference, or spread, is his profit. 
It’s not quite as simple as it 
sounds, however. If it were, there 
would be more forwarders than 
shipments to forward. The fact is 
that the profit the forwarder de- 











rives from the rate spread is gross 
operating profit; a good many 
things happen to it before it be 
comes net. 

Chiefly, it goes to pay for the nvu- 
merous services which have induced 
the shipper to allow the forwarder 
to handle his shipment in the first 
place. Broadly characterized, those 

(Continued on page 59) 
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WAREHOUSE ELEVATOR 


(Continued from page 54) 


strain of this cumulative load is 
tremendous by the time the last pal- 
let is added. 

Unless the elevator is designed 
to take this sort of punishment, it 
is probable that the elevator and 
the building itself will be damaged. 
For that reason, an elevator used 
with power trucks must be heavier 
throughout than a conventional ele- 
vator. The above-mentioned forces 
are transmitted to the elevator 
guide rails, guide rail brackets and 
to the structural portions of the 
warehouse. Heavier construction, 
however, Minimizes the danger of 
damage. 

From the time the first power 
trucks came into use, elevator engi- 
neers have recognized the need for 
design to resist the abnormal forces. 
In the beginning, because power 
trucks varied widely in design, 
every elevator had to be individual- 
ly designed for the type of power 
truck to be used with it. 

Today, however, power-truck sizes 
and design are sufficiently stand- 
ardized to make possible the stand- 
ardization of freight elevators. Otis 
Pow-R-Truck elevators are now be- 
ing produced in standard sizes, with 
capacities ranging from 8,000 to 
20,000 Ibs. and with platform sizes 
ranging from 8 ft.-4 in. by 10 ft. to 
12 ft.-4 in. by 16 ft. Lower manu- 
facturing and installation costs are 
a direct result of this standardiza- 
tion: the cost of a Pow-R-Truck ele- 
vator is only slightly more than that 
of a conventional freight elevator. 

A Pow-R-Truck elevator has a 
heavier platform, bracing, guide 
tails and guide-rail supports. It is 
often possible to convert existing 
elevator equipment from hand-truck 
to power-truck use by providing 
heavier hoistway construction, 
heavier platforms, etc. Sometimes 
it is necessary to strengthen the 
building around the elevator hoist- 
way. 

The hoisting machines used with 
these elevators are heavier than for 
lighter-duty equipment. The car 
frame is built to resist the severe 
impact and twisting forces set up 
by off-balance loading, high speeds 
with sudden stops and the tendency 
of the elevator platform to tilt in 
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various directions as the concen- | 


trated pallet loads are placed on it. 
The elevator is controlled automat- 
ically by push-buttons installed at 
each landing and inside the car. 
Full collective control automatically 


| 
| 


brings the elevator to a landing | 
where a load is waiting, when the | 
power truck operator presses a wall 
button or a button in an overhead | 


...you get sure 
gripping action with 


MONARCH 


fixture in reach of the truck oper- 
ator. No special training is required 
to operate this type of elevator be- 
cause push-buttons inside the car 
send it automaticaly to the desired 
landing. A self-leveling feature re- 
duces the added strain that occurs 
when a power truck rolls onto a plat- 
form that is not level with the ware- 
house floor. When the concentrated 
wheel-load of the truck pushes the 


platform down, the self-leveling de- | 
vice resists this force and keeps the | 


platform level with the landing. 


Analysis 
Even when a warehouse operator 
does not contemplate adopting 


power-truck freight-handling meth- 
ods, an engineering analysis of his 
elevator equipment may reveal that 
modernization will effect substan- 
tial cost-savings. 

Costs, of course, are the deter- 


mining factor in any change in | 


freight-handling methods. Occasion- 
ally, what may appear to be rela- 
tively high costs for a very minor 
change in building structure may be 
necessitated because of code amend- 
ments since the building was 
erected. But even if structural- 





change costs appear high, elevator | 


engineers maintain, warehouse com- 
modity-handling-expense 
cases is reduced with palletized 
loads, especially where volume is 
large and there is high traffic flow 
per hour, or where operations are 
to continue over a long period. 
Since most warehouses have been 
designed for long-time operation, 
the cost of any change-over usually 
will amortize itself. Now that the 
refrigerated- and canned-foods in- 
dustries have adopted palletization 
to such a great extent, it naturally 
follows that a warehouseman adds 
(Continued on page 63) 


in most | 
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where traction 
is important... 
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TRACTION TREAD 


SOLID TIRES 





Designed for more sure-footed 
operation where surfaces are 
slippery or steep loading ramps 
must be negotiated, Monarch 
Traction Tread Tires are an- 
other product of Monarch spe- 


_cialization in industrial solid 


tires. Like all Monarch Tires, 
they are carefully designed and 
engineered to their specific 
application with the idea of 
giving maximum service at 
minimum cost. Thousands of: 
Monarch Industrial Solid Tires 
are used every month as 
original equipment by leading . 
manufacturers af industrial 
vehicles. . 


Replacement tires available 
through the manufacturer of 
your equipment. Immediate 
delivery on most popular sizes. 
2 ; 7 RUBBER COMPANY 
HARTVILLE, OHIO 


Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 
Manufacturers of Molded Mechanica! Rubber Goods 





THE 


MONARCH 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 12) 


In the field of transportation, 
however, there are more producers 
of the same commodity than in any 
other field ef industry. As a result, 
there are more producers to choose 
from when buying transportation, 
and the salesman of rail transporta- 
tion has a greater competitive field 
in which to work. 

A good salesman will constantly 
make every effort to persuade his 
customers to use his product or his 
service to the fullest extent. It is 
the result of this effort which does 
or does not justify the employment 
of a particular salesman. 

The selling of a commodity (in- 
cluding rail transportation) is not, 
however, the sole responsibility of 
the salesman. There must be a defi- 
nite desire on the part of the man- 
agement to furnish the salesman 
with a product that is comparable 
both in quality and price, with that 
of his competitors. There is always 
a market for commodities of cheap- 
er grade at a lower cost, but this is 
not true of transportation (our 
italics). 

Generally speaking, the cost of 








Flexoveyor Mfg. Co., Denver, announces the 
Flexoveyor Piler and Bag Flattener, a unit 
designed to flatten and elevate bags in one 
operation. It is available in models to ele- 
vate from 12 to 20 ft. Newly packed bags 
handled by the piler-flattener are said to be 


rendered smooth and less bulky. In addi- 
tion, it is stated they can be piled more 
easily in less warehouse space. As the bag 
is conveyed through the unit, the kneading 
and pressing action of the top hugger boom 
eliminates the air. Unit is portable. It is 
available with power-driven mechanism for 
self-propulsion. 
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rail service between given points is 
the same and rail service is likewise 
the same, although this is not al- 
ways the case. The users of rail 
transportation are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the carriers who fur- 
nish the best and most dependable 
service. The over-all time in transit 
is the governing factor in evaluat- 
ing service. Adequate supply of 
freight car equipment as well as an 
efficient system of records and trac- 
ing facilities are also controlling 
influences in determining rail ser- 
vice to be used. 

The service (our italics) offered 
by a railroad is made up of factors 
which extend far beyond the freight 
schedule or the time of products in 
transit. The relationship which ex- 
ists between a railroad and the ship- 
ping or traveling public is an ex- 
tremely important item. This rela- 
tionship depends upon the manner 
in which every effort of every em- 
ployee does his job. It takes the col- 
lective effort of every employee to 
perform the over-all service to the 
public (our italics). Each employee 
must do his particular job to the 





best of his ability so that the ultj. 
mate service rendered to the public 
will be satisfactory and acceptable 
This factor can easily be respon. 
sible for holding business to the 
rails, securing new business, oy 
driving it to other forms of trang. 


portation (our italics). A satisfag. 


tory relationship between a railroad 
and the public greatly helps the 
railroad salesman do his job. 

A railroad salesman cannot be 
credited with all the business ge. 
cured nor can he be entirely charged 
with the loss of or the lack of busi- 
ness. However, the railroad sales. 
man is the main channel through 
which flows public reaction to ser. 
vices performed and railroad map. 
agement must depend to a great ex. 
tent upon their salesmen to keep 
them informed of services required, 
The rail transportation salesman 
has, therefore, a tremendously im. 
portant assignment, and no railroad 
can afford to have on its payroll 
salesmen who do not carry their ful] 
share of the responsibilities of sell- 
ing the company’s chief commodity 
—SERVICE!” 

This statement appeared in the 
Rock Island Lines News Digest, 


May 19, 1949, some weeks after the © 


May issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE. 





UNIT 


LOAD 


(Continued from page 23) 


loads require operating space which 
makes for less of cubic capacity in 
the vehicle and does not permit as 
tight packing of goods to avoid 
shifting while in transit. 

At the present time, there is a 
wide variety of equipment avail- 
able for the handling of these unit 
loads. As time goes on, the rail- 
roads, the barge lines, the motor 
lines and the warehousemen will 
have to equip their terminals and 
points of storage for the handling 
of a wide variety of unit loads both 
palletized and unpalletized. 

At the present time, simple hand 
pallet trucks, power-operated con- 
trolled pallet trucks, and hand-con- 
trolled power-operated pallet stack- 
ers are available, as well as a wide 
variety of gasoline, gas-electric and 
straight-electric fork trucks. Many 
of these fork trucks are now 
equipped not only with standard 
forks but with push-off devices for 





unloading the merchandise from 
pallets before shipment. There are 
other devices for pushing off and 
pulling on unit loads that are not 
palletized. 


Other types have been manufac- ff 


tured with grabs of one kind or 
another for picking up cartons, rolls 
of paper, steel drums, barrels, etc. 
the grabs being mechanically op- 
erated. 

These gral.s could be easily modi- 
fied for use on overhead monorails, 
cranes and hoists 30 that the same 
unit load can be handled by other 
types of materials handling equip- 
ment. In handling palletized unit 
loads, pallets are simply constructed 
with inboard stringers which per- 
mit the use of slings and spreader 
bars. No doubt, unit loads can be 
developed with simpler runners 
easily applied when they are to be 
handled with overhead or other 
types of handling equipment. 
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QUALITY SERVICE 


(Continued from page 56) 


services may be said to relieve the 
shipper of the headaches of ship- 


ping. The forwarder picks up the | 


shipper’s package at his door, han- 
dles it with consummate care, ships 
it the fastest and safest way pos- 
sible, and delivers it direct to the 
consignee. Care, speed, and econ- 
omy are the forwarder’s watch- 


words. The following are a few | 


examples of their everyday appli- 
cation. 


NE of the country’s largest 

manufacturers of appliances 
has an established policy of getting 
new models to dealers. simul- 
taneously. By shipping through a 
forwarder it is possible for him to 
coordinate deliveries in such a way 


that all dealers within a given area | 
will receive new models the same | 
day. The system pays off in dealer | 


good-will and improved customer 
relationships. 


A New England manufacturer | 


was plagued with an abnormal dam- 
age-rate on merchandise in transit. 
Careful study convinced him that a 
good part of the damage resulted 
from the fact that his merchandise 
had to be transferred several times 
enroute. By utilizing the services 
of a freight forwarder, he was able 
to eliminate two transfer points. 


Damage claims fell to rock bottom. | 


A large Chicago department store 
had scheduled an important promo- 
tion. Five days before the adver- 
tising campaign was to start, the 
buyer, understandably jittery, 
checked with the traffic department 
to determine the location of the 
merchandise and to see what could 
be done to expedite delivery. Uni- 
versal, who was handling the ship- 
ment, was able to inform the store 
of the location of the goods within 
half an hour. Moreover, owing to 
the store’s urgent need for the mer- 
chandise, Universal expedited the 


entire shipment, saving one full day | 


on delivery. 

To say, then, that the forwarder 
charges at the l.c.l. rate and pockets 
the difference between that and the 
carload rate, would be gross over- 
simplification. Actually, the fact 
that he is able to pocket anything 

(Continued on page 98) 
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MOBILE 
CRANE 





Buy 1 Machine 
--Get All 3 / 


rigging, hoisting, and pulling. 
Pe Se 5,72, and 10 ton capacities 


for handling reels, coils, etc. WINCH available for 







a FORK LIFTS up to 18 ft. 
Z al BOOM HEIGHTS to 26 ft. 
3 Gas or Diesel 
Solid Cushion Rubber 
or Pneumatic Tires 












» LIBT-O-KRANE Write for 


Bulletin No. 65 


On AWN 


Made by Mfrs. of KRANE KAR 
COMBINATION LIFT TRUCK . . CRANE . . AND RAM TRUCK 
A MOBILE CRANE with independent load line winch— 
a heavy duty FORK LIFT TRUCK! . . . For crane work, just 
fold back the forks; for fork jobs, remove the boom in 
two minutes . . . LIFT-O-KRANE can be equipped with 















SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 857 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N.Y. 









BRIDGE THE GAP 


Between the R.R. car and loading dock 


with a 


PENCO 
HEAVY DUTY 


BRIDGE RAMP 


a featuring 
se” ROUNDED SIDEGUARD CORNERS 


for greater maneuverability 


ert 


Other Features 


@ COMPLIES WITH ALL SAFETY REGULATIONS 

@ FULL RANGE POSITIVE LOCKING DEVICE 

@ CROWNED FOR DIFFERENT LEVELS 

@ 15,000 POUNDS CAPACITY 

@ DIAMOND sarary Are Write for FREE 
@ ONE MAN RATION . . . 
@ CAR DOOR STOPS Engineering Bulletin 
@ BEVELED EDGES 480-DA 











| PENCO 








ENGINEERING CQO. 





725 - 2nd Street, San Francisco, California 
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NFSE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 42) 


livered by Mr. Webster at the 
editors’-panel session: 

“You meet here at a time of sig- 
nificant economic change. There are 
reports of consumer resistance; 
moreover, volume and net have 
shown some declines during the 
past several months. It is your 
function to maintain sales for your 
individual organizations in the face 
of declining markets no matter 
what the cause of such decline may 
be. I think this can be done, pro- 
vided it is recognized that sales— 
in other words, marketing—is but 
one phase of all the basic phases 
of distribution and that all 
phases must be coordinated, largely 
through the instrumentality of the 
sales manager. By such coordina- 
tion, cost burdens hampering in- 
creased or stable sales will be erad- 
icated. The result would inevitably 
be higher volume and net. The 
phases of distribution to which I re- 
fer are marketing, handling, trans- 
portation, warehousing, finance and 
insurance, packing and packaging, 
and service and maintenance. 

“We stated this concept back in 
1945: ‘Distribution starts before 
production with the movement of 
raw materials . .. and continues 
after production ends, until a fin- 
ished product has reached its ulti- 
mate destination, the final user or 
consumer. Consequently, handling 
and transportation, finance and in- 
surance, packing and packaging, 
warehousing and marketing, ser- 
vice and maintenance are all inte- 
gral parts of distribution. Though 
separate activities, they are as com- 
pletely interdependent as the links 
of a chain. In the years ahead, if 
there are to be more things for 
more people, distribution must be 
made as efficient and economical as 
production, through clearer under- 
standing of the inter-relation of the 
parts to the whole, and by common- 
sense simplification and standardi- 
zation of methods and practices. 
This is the concept of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE—the magazine that integrates 
all phases of distribution.’ 

“In September, 1946, a 32-page 
booklet, Distribution Costs in Ex- 
panding Markets, was published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States, crediting an article 
we published, ‘Distribution Logis- 
tics Must Improve,’ and comment- 
ing on the eight basic phases pre- 
viously named. Two months later 
we published a comparison of their 
statements and ours regarding the 
eight phases. 

“The concept will readily be un- 
derstood by reference to a sales 
manager who, I think, is a prime 
example of a specialist in the field 
of distribution. Not only does he 
know his own job but he also knows 
the basic principles and functions 
of other executives in the distribu- 
tion complex. He knows the impor- 
tance of lowest possible freight 








Load-Set Weblock 


The Load-Set Weblock, manufactured by 
CJW Corp., North Hollywood, Calif., 
offers cargo handlers "a new means of 
securing a load safely, quickly, and at 
a cost savings.” It appears to be par- 
ticularly well suited to trucking and air- 
cargo operations. The company states 
that in heavy-cargo packing much 
greater pressure can be applied to hold 
the load than would be possible with 
ropes, since the unit provides a two to 
one mechanical advantage. For deli- 
cate cargo, the Weblock can be ad- 
justed to provide the desired pressure. 
It is maintained that there is no slack- 
ening or backlash after tightening. For 

_ general trucking purposes, 23 ft. of web- 
bing would be required. Webbing is 
available in widths of 1, !'/2, and 2 in. 
Special lengths will be made to order. 
Based on most recent price quotation, 
webbing would cost about $27 per truck. 
Lock retails for $3.50. The unit is said 
to have high durability. 
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rates. He knows that efficient con- 
tainers will reduce damage and fa- 
cilitate handling, transportation and 
storage. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t bother with 
the finer ‘details,’ but he knows 
what is going on just the same. His 
traffic manager and warehouse su- 
perintendent, his packing- and pack- 
aging-designer, and the other dis- 
tribution specialists, all feel as free 
to consult with him as he does with 
them. Often they have confabs, 
sometimes over an apparently small 
point. But whatever the circum- 
stances, it often requires several 
heads to arrive at the best possible 
answer. Perhaps it is injury to con- 





tainers and goods; perhaps it igs 
new materials handling system jp. 
volving modification of the ¢op. 
tainer. His mind seeks things that 
might seem routine. To him, noth. 
ing is small; to him, nothing js 
routine or outside his sphere unti] 
he has completely satisfied himself 
that it is. 

“He is a distribution expert. His 
function is a combination of all the 
functions represented by his asso. 
ciates: preparing for shipment, 
shipping, protecting enroute, stor. 
ing for the right moment to sell 
detailing routing along the chan. 
nels of distribution. He is with his 
goods physically and non-physically 
all the way from plant to final con. 
sumption. 


“When I look before me and se § 


you sales managers, I think of the 
great opportunities you have. Al 
production and distribution entities 
must have their power plant, and 
therein lies your opportunity. You 
are the integrators. Your sales 
make production possible; your dis- 
tribution of the products makes 
more money available for further 
production. You are the modern 
entrepreneurs of industry. 


“In telling you about your distri- F 


bution role and your role as inte- 
grators of distribution functions, 


do not think that I am suggesting F 
burdens beyond those you now 


have. But think of the sales man- 
ager-distribution expert. He is not 


unique; there are many others like f 


him. The proof is right at hand, in 
the current issue of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE. 

“Here are some case histories. 
And by the way, please note that 
sometimes the initiative lies with 
others in the field of distribution. 
It does not always have to stem 
from the sales manager. But, in 
every case the sales manager plays 
a key or decisive role. 

“Case I. This was a hard-goods 
problem. Top management called in 
warehousing officials, traffic man- 
ager, production manager, ship 
ping-division chief and a trucker. 
Result: a revolutionary idea in 
standardized: packaging and _ pack- 
ing, which, although it increased 
packing costs as such, warehousing, 
insurance, and other costs were re 
duced so drastically as to result in 
a significant over-all cost-saving. 
Moreover, handling-time was Ire 
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duced and production was sustained 
throughout the year; thus, costly 
peaks and slumps were avoided. 

“Case II. The desire of a sales 
manager to obtain a more attrac- 
tive container and to have uniform- 
ity of package design led to lower 
eosts in packing and warehousing. 
He called in his shipping-room 
chief, his container- and box-buyer 
and some regional sales managers. 
After a preliminary conference, he 
called upon his warehousing agent 
to discuss the problem further. Re- 
sult: five basic shipping units, as 
against 70 in the past. Goods could 
now be stacked higher in the ware- 
house; the shipper profited and the 
warehouseman profited, the latter 
through good-will and better utili- 
zation of space. The sales manager 
learned that warehousing services 
do not start and end with the sale 
of space. He found that warehouse- 
men have a backlog of experience, 
a wealth of know-how, which the 
sales manager could draw upon to 
advantage. 

“Fork-truck utilization, to give 
still another example, required 
structural changes in warehouses, 
changes in packing, changes in 
scheduling of motor trucks, ete. 


(Thus all functions of distribution 


are brought into play by the spe- 
cialists as soon as some specific dis- 
tribution function is affected.) This 
is transcendent proof of the single- 
ness of distribution. These and 
other factual cases show that all 
the functions of distribution are 
inter-related, are interdependent, 
and are actually facets of a single 
entity. 

“Hence, the job of every repre- 
sentative of distribution functions 


is to preserve that entity by pro- | 


moting coordination of distribution 
activities. Consultation rather than 
dictation is requisite; human values 
are involved. Such consultation will 
mean lower costs, higher efficiency, 
inventiveness, initiative ... in fact 
the promotion of every human and 
natural value that makes for higher 
earnings. 

“Naturally, such teamwork by 
distribution specialists must pro- 
ceed under a concept, a policy which 
states (and requires) that the good 
of each is necessary to the good of 
all. When top management realizes 
the necessity for the integration T 
have referred to, the method of 
accomplishing it will be a matter of 
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company policy. In some companies 
the specialists can be encouraged or 
required to coordinate their activ- 
ities, while in others a permanent 
distribution-research team might 
be set up to study all of the indi- 
vidual phases in their relation to 
each other and to the good of the 
whole. What phases of activity 
should be included in this team? 
This should be determined by the 
basic functions of distribution. 
Those included should be the sales 
manager, the advertising manager, 
the traffic manager, the materials 
handling engineer, the industrial 
designer, the transportation man- 
ager, the warehouse superintendent 
and any one else suiting the needs 
of the company and its product. 
“Of course, we do not expect to 
reach the millennium in the very 
near future. There are deep-rooted 
problems which will require time 
and effort—the effort of many—to 
overcome. For example, carriers 
may continue to set rates based on 
the value of a commodity and its 
‘ability to pay’ rather than on more 
valid bases. But it still remains 
true that despite specific instances 


of prejudice and malpractice, the 
distribution sector (fortified by in- 
tegration of men and methods) 
offers manifold opportunities for 
saving and thus, for more profit- 
able enterprise.” 

Excerpts from Mr. Hood’s ad- 
dress follow: 

“Distribution efficiency has not 
kept pace with the production effi- 
ciency. The ratio of costs has con- 
sistently changed in favor of pro- 
duction until today we have a 
generally accepted ratio of 41 to 59 
—A4Alic. out of the consumer’s dollar 
for production and 59c. for distri- 
bution... . 

“Tf we sales managers can bring 
the same optimum of efficiency to 
the area of distribution that pro- 
duction management has brought 
to their end in American business, 
we will meet this great profit- 
squeeze-play of the politicians head- 
on and still retain that life-line of 
American business—net profit. The 
where and how of that job is the 
subject of this discussion. ... 

“Our philosophy of approach will 
be that of INTEGRATED MAR- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Unloaders 


14l1st to 144th St. on Park Ave. 
NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
Phone Mott Haven 9-3650 
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GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC. division of PETTIBON 





FOR OVER 57 YEARS BUILDERS OF QUALITY 


© AAD fal MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
= ®LOADERS 


Self-propelled Self-feeding 
Models 75, 77, 80, 135 Bucket 
Loaders for excavating, rehand- 
ling, stripping and loading sand, 
gravel, stone, topsoil, coal, etc. 
Capacity 3 to 8 yds. per minute. 


Wheel or 
Crawler Mounted 


For handling all types of aggregates or pack- 
ages. All sizes — stationary or portable mount- 
ing — lengths and widths to suit requirements. 


Heavy Duty 
or Light 


Duty Clam- 
shell Buck- 
ets for high 


eBUCKETS 






handling. 


E MULLIKEN CORP. 

4700 W. Division Street 
CHICAGO 51, ILL. 

Phone Spaulding 2-9300 
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WHAT MATERIALS HANDLING 


(Continued from page 48) 


they go along with manual han- 
dling and wonder why their costs 
are so high. Actually, when you 
get right down to it, there are very 
few things you can’t handle me- 
chanically. But it takes initiative 
and sometimes plenty of ingenuity. 
Well—how’s this for an example of 
ingenuity: I know a firm that ships 
copper bars. The bars are shipped 


in lots of 250 to 280 pieces. They 
weigh about 200 lbs. apiece.” 
McCormack continued: “For 


years refined copper bars were 
shipped in closed freight cars be- 
cause of the operating procedure 
and the chances of theft enroute. 
Each bar was handled individually, 
being placed in the box cars in 
piles of alternate or crisscross rows. 


ply of box cars. To furnish the 
bars to the mills in proper quantity, 
a new shipping plan was devised. 
In place of the time-honored box 
cars, open-top gondola cars were 
used. In addition, a complete 
change in handling was effected. 
Now, before a shipment is loaded 
into freight cars, two of the bars 
are placed in position several inches 
apart. On top of them, other bars 
are closely piled in alternate fash- 
ion. The entire pile is then steel- 
strapped into a unit. The two bars 
at the bottom form the support for 
the ‘palletized load’ which results 
from this method of ‘packing.’ 
Power cranes are used at loading 
and unloading points. The unit 
loads of bars are transported with- 





ard shipping procedure for all of 








industry, there must be more ¢o- 
operation from the railroads. And 
here’s what I meant before when | 
said my own experience tends to Us 
back up the argument that by and the 








large the railroads show little in- on 
terest in handling equipment. Well, pal 
to give you just one example, on the wh 
job I just did for Expert Chemica] an 
we did considerable l.c.l. shipping. cel 
We were trying to put in a complete ow! 
palletization program. It was OK adi 
where we were shipping carload we 
lots direct to a consignee. He had — age 
the handling equipment to unload BF pyj 
the pallets. But we were stuck I 
when it came to the l.c.l. freight. BF gin 
Why? Because the railroads didn’t F pot 
have the necessary unloading equip- F pot 
ment at the transfer points and § agi 
freight stations.” | of 

“Well,” Boldt responded, “there’s — my 
no point in putting all the blame ¥ yea 





The bars were always loaded and out loss or damage. The time in on the railroads.” It’s a difficult B wil 
unloaded singly, which took several handling by both shipper and con- situation and nobody’s all right or B thy 
hours. signee is greatly reduced, with con- _all wrong. It seems to me that in- Fred 
“Then a freight car shortage sequent lowering of labor costs. stead of complaining about the Ban 
arose, making it impossible for “But,” McCormack went on, “if situation, the shippers ought to get B duc 
the shipper to get a sufficient sup- palletization is to become a stand- (Continued on page 65) ’ ] 
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New GMC Line r 

: ofc 

Heavy-duty line, already in production, has power plus functional design. to 

; 86s pre 


a" ‘“‘all-new” line of heavy-duty 
trucks has been announced by 
GMC Truck & Coach Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

The new “H” line will feature 61 
basic gasoline and diesel models, 
with gross vehicle weights ranging 
from 19,000 to 75,000 lbs., and gross 
combination weights up to more 
than 90,000 Ibs. for vehicles used in 
off-the-highway operation. 

GMC engineers, in designing the 





Cabs are roomier, with greater vision, in- 
creased comfort, and improved ventilation 
and insulation. 
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“H’”’ line, have stressed engine pow- 
er, chassis strength and cab design. 
A “massive new functional design” 
is described as making the heavy- 
duty models look like “big brothers” 
to GMC’s light- and medium-duty 
vehicles. 

Five new gasoline engines are 
among the new line’s features. All 
have greater horsepower than pre- 
vious GMC engines. The diesel line 
incorporates what are stated to be 
improved 4-47 and 6-71 GM diesels 
which develop 135 and 200 horse- 
power respectively. 

The “H”-line chassis is reported 
to have deeper, stiffer frame side 
rails, an additional front crossmem- 
ber, and “alligator”’-type rear cross- 
members. All models have wide- 
track front axles and “new and im- 
proved hydraulic and air brakes.” 

The driver is said to be assured 
increased vision and comfort 
through improved cab-design. The 
all-steel welded cabs, attached to the 
frame by rubber-cushioned, “shock- 


free” mountings, have doors with 








metal-framed safety glass and lar- a 
ger windshields with base-mounted ‘ 
dual wipers. Cabs are reported to F cs 
be fully insulated and sealed, and ore 
soundproofed to reduce engine ; oe 
noise. A built-in ventilation system F o¢ 
draws in a controlled amount of § ty 
outside air and forces used air out. & pa 
A blower-and-heater unit (optional) is 
serves as a cooler in summer and his 
a heater and defroster in winter. ie 
the 

mo 

mo 
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eq 
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Front fenders on all conventional model 31 
are easily removed for major maintenance : 
work. ute 
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WAREHOUSE ELEVATORS 


(Continued from page 57) 


to his own expense if he breaks up 
these loads for hand-truck move- 
ment when received, then has to 
palletize the commodities again 
when moving them out of storage to 
meet the requirements of the re- 
eeiver who is using pallets in his 
own establishment. In all cases, the 
advantages of industrial trucks are 
weighed carefully by engineers 
against cost of equipment and any 
building-structure changes. 

In the few instances where en- 
gineering analysis indicates that 
power-truck freight-handling would 
not be advantageous when balanced 
against change-over costs, a study 
of existing elevator equipment in 
multi-story warehouses usually re- 
yveals that elevator modernization 
will effect substantial savings 
through faster operation, through 
reduction of unavoidable delays, 
and through an increase in the pro- 
ductive utilization of elevators. 

How engineers go about fitting 
elevator equipment to _ present 
freight-handling needs is revealed 
in a typical analysis of the elevator 
requirements of a food-processing 
factory in the Chicago area. The 
factory was recently faced with the 
problem of handling a 23-percent 
increase in the production of one 
product and a 50-percent increase 
in the production of another, both 
as a result of installation of new 
processing machinery. It was: ob- 
vious that the two freight elevators, 
of the old-style hand-rope-operated 
type, in use in the factory for the 
past 36 years, could not handle the 
increased load. The question was 
how much renovation was required 
—whether to add a third elevator to 
the vertical transportation system, 
modernize both the old elevators, or 
modernize only one of them. 

The first step was to obtain accu- 
rate figures on utilization of present 
equipment. Examination of pres- 
ent production schedules and mate- 
rials handling methods showed that 
the two elevators made an average 
of 323 one-way trips per day, con- 
suming 178 minutes in travel time: 
that unavoidable delay used up 54 
minutes, and loading and unloading, 
311 minutes—a total of 543 min- 
utes for the two elevators. 
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Two men were used on each ele- 
vator and the cars were being util- 
ized 87.5 percent of the time, the 
remaining 12.5 percent of the time 
being unavoidable delay. Analysis 
of the stepped-up production pro- 
gram indicated that the elevators 
would have to be utilized 109 per- 
cent of the time, obviously an im- 
possibility. 

The existing elevators traveled 
only 50 ft. per minute and carried 
a 186-lb. minimum overload on 27 
percent of their trips. Such over- 
loading is not desirable; therefore, 
the safety factor also had to be 
taken into consideration. 

To determine exactly how much 
time was being consumed in present 
elevator operation, time studies 
were made. It was found, for ex- 
ample, that every time one of the 
elevators was loaded or unloaded, 
18.87 seconds were required in open- 
ing the doors, dropping the thres* 
old plate, picking up the threshold 
plate and closing the doors. The 
average number of times each ele- 
vator was loaded and unloaded each 
day also was determined. If an item 
was received on the second floor 
and stored and used on the fifth 
floor, the elevator would be loaded 
once and unloaded once. But if tir 
item was received on the second 
floor, stored in the basement and 
used on the fifth, the elevator would 
be loaded twice and unloaded twice. 

The possibility of handling 
freight with power industrial trucks 
was examined, but floor-load capac- 
ities permitted fork trucks on sec- 
ond and basement floors only. Pal- 
lets were dropped on caslon skids 
and hand-trucked on and off the ele- 
vators. The elevators held three 
caslon skids or four 4-wheel hand 
trucks. 


A study of the factory’s receiving 


and shipping records revealed that | 
freight handling varied from day to | 


day but that on 203 out of 303 days 


the volume was 15 percent above | 


average. Elevator requirements 


necessarily had to be planned to al- | 


low a margin of capacity and speed 
to take care of this excess. 
Extending the utilization figures 
obtained for existing elevator equip- 
(Continued on page 65) 
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BATTERY OPERATED 
Hy, WALKIE TRUCK 





SHORTEST OVERALL LENGTH 
Easiest Control 


Moto-Trucs are up to 15" shorter, operate 
in narrower aisles, leave more space for 
storage. 


A turn of the wrist on roller type handle 
gives two speeds forward and two speeds 
reverse. Push buttons in ends of handle 
control the hydraulic lift. 


On Hi-Lifts, there is stabilized 4-point load 
support, and patented articulating hinged 
spring unit which holds drive wheel down 
for better traction. 


On Pallet Trucks, patented Nydegger shack- 
les on load wheels insure smooth travel over 
uneven floors, elevator 
openings, etc. 

Moto-Trucs are easiest to 
inspect and service. The 
interchangeable motor unit 
can be replaced in from 
15 to 30 minutes. 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 49 
















Shs MOTO-TRUE Co, 


1955 £.59th Street 
CLEVELAND 32, OO. 


OR/GIMNATOR 
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JOINT CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 20) 


American Material Handling So- 
ciety, with which 10 chapters are 
now affiliated; eight are as yet un- 
affiliated. Other developments in 
the Chapter program were then 
taken up by J. W. Wunsch, chair- 
man. 

After the induction of new mem- 
bers by W. A. Meddick, Edwin L. 
Morris, vice president of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, discussed: “Is 
Your Company Prepared for Rough 
Weather?” His major point was 
that there was need in every com- 
pany for current market research, 
particularly in view of significant 
changes in population, commodity 
origin, etc., over the past several 
years. 

A joint luncheon was then held 
for all association members. This 
luncheon was notable for the stress 
laid on the need for cooperative 
work within companies themselves, 
to the end that materials handling 
equipment can be selected on the 
basis of utility. Mr. J. H. W. Conk- 
lin was chairman. The subject fea- 
tured at the luncheon was: “Let’s 
Sell Our Industry.” Mr. Conklin 
introduced Mr. Gibb, who pointed 
out that he represented more than 
one aspect of materials handling 








Dr. Wilson 


Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, Professor of Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities, and Chair- 
man of the Transportation and Pubiic 
Utilities Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been notified of his 
election as a Member of the Institute of 
Transport. The institute is the Royal 
Chartered Society of Transportation of 
Great Britain, with headquarters in Lon- 
don. Dr. Wilson is Director of Educa- 
tion of the American Society of Traffic 
and Transportation and vice president, 
education and research, of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. 


A practitioner before the ICC and the 
Maritime Commission, Dr. Wilson was 
president of the Philadelphia chapter 
of the ICC Practitioners Assn. from 
1944-47. He is now a director. During 
the war Dr. Wilson was director of the 
Division of Rates and chief consultant 
on rates for the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. He was associated with 
Joseph Eastman as assistant director 
and chief consultant of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. In addi- 
tion, he was director of the Division of 
Transportation of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply be- 
fore it became the OPA. 
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and expressed the hope that the 
MHI would soon be representative 
of all materials handling phases, 
including overhead carriers and 
conveyors. 

Mr. Shepard, in line with Mr. 
Gibb’s statement, said that no one 
materials handling device would 
answer every given problem. At 
this luncheon, Mr. Conklin stated 
that his own organization, when 
building a new plant, got one of its 
own experts to coordinate the plans 
of the various departments engaged 
in production and assembly so that 
the proper type of handling equip- 
ment would be used in the proper 
place; the result was that practi- 
cally every type of materials han- 
dling equipment was used in the 
plant. 

Mr. Conklin said in effect that 
what should be done by the industry 
is to ascertain that in selling equip- 
ment, it should be for the good of 
the entire industry and its indi- 
vidual members. 

The feeling at the meéting was 
to the effect that, instead of 
squeezing the other fellow out, a 
new attitude of objective evaluation 
should be substituted. To make this 
more than a hope, it may prove nec- 
essary to include those materials 
handling elements in the cooperat- 
ing group which are not as yet rep- 
resented. 

The various statements by speak- 
ers at the meeting gave support to 
the slogan, “Let’s Sell Our Indus- 
try.” There was a strong convic- 
tion that the good of the industry 
and the good of the individual mem- 
bers required that potential users 
be educated to the significance and 
value of modern materials handling 
equipment and that each type of 








IMPORTANT 
CORRECTION 


On pages 187 and 383 of our 1949 
edition of the D and W DIRECTORY, 
the insurance rate of the United States 
Warehouse Company of Detroit is in- 
correctly published as 94¢. It should 
have been published as 9.4¢ and we 
recommend your recording the correc- 
tion on both pages for your future 
guidance. 


equipment has its uses, depending 
upon specific circumstances. 

In addition to the joint meeting, 
the individual associations held 
their own meetings. We are inform. 
ed that among the principal mat. 
ters which were discussed at the 
ALT&PIMA meeting were the re. 
port on the conference with the 
Munitions Board Advisory Con. 
mittee in Washington, questions 
of institutional advertising, increas. 
ing the membership, and Case 
studies to be incorporated in the 
forthcoming MHI Materials Hand. 
ing Manual. 

The C&FTMA reported that a 
special committee is working on 
standardization of casters in co- 
operation with Government bv- 
reaus, with reference to pro 
curement standards. The Wheel 
Committee announced revision of 
Mold-On, Rubber-tired, Factory 
Truck and Caster Wheel standards. 
It was believed that the progress 
already made in setting basic stand- 
ards for interchangeability will be 
beneficial to consumers. The possi- 
bility of an exposition was dis- 
cussed, and it was the feeling of the 
membership that an exhibit in 1951 
would “merit active support.” 

EITA reported the acceptance of 
the resignation of C. S. Kells as 
managing director. Mr. Kells is 
now with the B. J. Martin Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 








—— 


New Paperboard 


General Motors Corp. is using TUF- 
BORD, a new, rigid, extra-strong folding 
paperboard developed by Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., New York. A family of 16 
cartons made by Gair is being used for 
GM automobile parts. Incorporating 
the GM trademark in black printing on 
yellow stock, these cartons received 
honorable mention at the recent Folding 
Paper Box Association competition. Nor- 
man F. Greenway, vice president of 
Gair, states that the company's chem- 
ists and papermakers developed oc 
unique mew process giving extreme 
strength to paperboard, and have ad- 
apted it, as TUF-BORD, to folding-carton 
manufacture. The material is said to 
sustain Mullen, tear, tensile-strength, and 
rigidity tests far beyond the usual 
folding-carton standards. These prop- 
erties, it is further stated, provide op- 
portunities for reductions in thickness 
and weight without impairment to the 
carrying qualitiés of the package. TUF- 
BORD is made in four thicknesses—.020, 
024, .028, and .032 in. It is available 
in. white, brown, and colors; printing 
surface is suitable to multi-color and 
high-gloss printing. 
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WHAT MATERIALS HANDLING 


(Continued from page 62) 


together with the railroads—in fact 
with all the carriers—and get down 
to brass tacks. Develop standard- 
size pallets, determine maximum 
reasonable weight of unit loads; 
get together on the design of suit- 
able transport equipment. You 
know what I mean—a little co- 
operation.” 


“T can’t argue with you there,” 
McCormack said. “The only trouble 
is the carriers tend to leave most of 
the research to the shippers. I’m 
not going to say that the shippers 
aren’t the big beneficiaries. But 
mechanization helps the carriers 
too. Where shippers use pallets, 
the railroads get faster loading and 
unloading. That gives them quicker 
turn-around time.” 


“You may be right,” Boldt mur- 
mured. “But don’t forget that for 
the roads to profit by faster han- 
dling, they’d have to revise the 
switching schedules on local drill 
service. And another thing. Why 
do shippers expect the railroads to 
take palletized unit loads without 


STACK IN 
SIX FOOT AISLES 


charging for the weight of the pal- | }@ i uy 


lets? After all, no one expects us 
to deduct the weight of barrels or 


boxes. 
the weight of pallets?” 


“I don’t think it’s so much a ques- | 
tion of deducting the entire weight | 
of the pallet as it is of arriving at | 
a solution fair to both sides,” Mc- | 
“T personally don’t | 
think the railroads should be ex- | 


Cormack said. 


pected to carry pallets free, but I 
do think they can do a lot better 


than charge on the basis of the | 


commodity rate. You see, here again 
it’s a question of cooperation— 
shipper and carrier getting to- 


gether and working the thing out | 
No reason in the world | 


together. 
why they can’t do it. But don’t 
forget, it’s a two-way proposition. 
The roads have to keep abreast of 
handling techniques. How else will 
they be able to help the shipper 
meet his materials handling prob- 
lems ?” 


McCormack paused. “Well, will 


I see you at the next materials han- | 


dling show, George?” 





WAREHOUSE ELEVATORS 


(Continued from page 63) 


ment to the planned increase in pro- 
duction, it was determined that ele- 
vators would have to make 374 one- 
way trips instead of 323, using 204 
instead of 178 minutes in travel 
time; that there would be 62 instead 
of 54 minutes in unavoidable delay 
and 361 minutes instead of the pres- 
ent 311 minutes for loading and un- 
loading the increased amount of ma- 
terials. Total time the two eleva- 
tors would have to be in use with 
the increased production program 
would be 627 instead of 543 min- 
utes. 

"As a result of these freight-han- 
dling requirements, plus the need to 
avoid overloading from the safety 
standpoint, it was determined that 
a fully automatic elevator of 8,000- 
lb. capacity and a speed of 150 ft. 
per minute, to replace one of the 
antiquated hand-rope elevators, 
would provide adequate capacity to 


accommodate the increased produc- 
tion. 


JULY, 1949 


With the present elevators travel- 
ing 50 ft. per minute, each elevator 
could make only 250 trips with two 
men during each day shift. With 
the higher-speed electric automatic 
elevator the number of trips could 
be increased to 328. Using only one 


man, the hand-rope elevator could | 


make a maximum of 159 trips; with 


the faster modern equipment, 187 §& 


trips. 

From this it was determined that 
by keeping two men on each eleva- 
tor and replacing one of the hand- 
rope elevators with automatic equip- 
ment, the combination would oper- 
ate at 92 percent of efficiency (more 
than adequate for 1949 production 
needs) and leave an eight-percent 
margin for the future. Two auto- 
matic elevators would be utilized 
productively only 87 percent of the 
time and it was decided that this 


excess capacity was not needed at | 


present. 


Then why should we deduct 
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Telescopic Straddle Type 
Walk-Along Battery Liftruck 


Pile it HIGH at LOW cost with push button ease! 
Pile it faster; pile it safely—the GO-GETTER way. 
it’s so easy with all controls at end of handle. Utilize 
near the ceiling in warehouse, 





that valuable space 
stockroom or loft. 


EASY DOES IT! 


mere floor space, also with this 7 GOo- ee 


whieh handles 48” x 48” pallets fro 


narrow 
aisles, a tremendous advantage. And “the GOo- GETTER 
is easy on the check book, too. Seven types cover all 
requirements. 
Send us details of your needs and let us quote you. 
Made by manufacturers of the famous REVOLVATOR 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS and RED GIANT HAND LIFTRUCKS. 


Established 1904 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUF RS OF MATER 








8796 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 








in the 
right 
hands! 








Your household goods, office furniture 
and plant equipment are SAFE in the 
hands of North American's expert 
movers. We have every facility to give 
you dependable long-distance moving 
service to any part of the country. Call 
our nearest agent for an estimate. He is 
listed in your classified phone book. 





North American 


VAN LINES Inc. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


General: Offices: 
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on such activities in order properly 
to determine the economy of han- 
dling equipment. This applies 
equally to other activities of the 
given company, such as_ packing- 
packaging. 

A simple illustration can _ be 
given: company X manufactures a 
household appliance. Output rate 
varies markedly by season. with 
peak production for winter goods in 
November and a smaller peak for 
summer models in June. Volume 
varies from 8,000 units per month 
down to 1,200. Because of this 
range, it is impossible (other fac- 
tors remaining unchanged) for the 
company to profitably employ nan- 
dling equipment: it would have had 
equipment idle over long periods 
yet been forced to maintain all 
equipment in order to meet maxi- 
mum demand. 


The company called in a materi- 
als handling consultant, who ad- 
vised it to adjust operating rates 
so as to eliminate, in large part, sea- 
sonality; to utilize warehousing for 
units produced, the cost of which 
would be counterbalanced by having 
goods close to market; that ship- 
ping steadily and in volume would 
reduce transportation costs; that 
steady employment of work force 
would eliminate the need for peri- 
odic expansion and reduction of 
work force, thus reducing ineffi- 
ciency, etc. The materials handling 
consultant, in this case, could only 
give rather general advice on all 
factors other than handling-equip- 
ment functions; the company would 
not release operating figures to him. 


Its own computations (based on 
the above suggestions) indicated 
that an over-all saving of close to 
three percent in cost of goods sold 
was possible, and that by adding 
handling equipment (less the cost 
of consultation) a saving of over 
five percent was possible. This did 
not take other benefits into consid- 
eration which could not readily be 
reduced to dollars. When it is con- 
sidered that companies figure to 
three places or more (figuring to 
the ten-thousandth part of a dollar 
on key data), such a saving is of 
very great importance. You will 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(Continued from page 11) 


note that every significant factor 
of distribution was considered, and 
that the problem was not looked 
upon as departmental but rather as 
inter-departmental. 

A brief discussion about the prin- 
ciples of reasoning embodied in the 
above case and in this issue’s lead 
article is pertinent. In both cases 
(which should be looked upon as 
typical) the parties began at the 
specific problem (handling) and 
broke it down into its essentials 
(production, warehousing, packing, 
transporting, etc.). This was analy- 
sis—the breaking down of a factor 
into its components (labor costs, 
operating rates, market fluctua- 
tions, etc.) and then inter-relating 
them on the basis of a new set of 
conditions (new materials handling 
methods and equipment). This 
phase was synthesis. As a result of 
the new combination, new conclu- 
sions were reached, and these were 
assayed on the basis of dollars 
saved. 

This is the scientific approach, 
not (as is so often the case) the 
limited, hit-or-miss approach. 
Smaller enterprises, quite evidently, 
may make use of this procedure, 
and should not look upon it as the 
prerogative of large corporations. 
This is a common fallacy, and 
springs from very severe manage- 
rial limitations. 

This does not mean that manage- 
ment in every case should hurry out 
and hire a statistician, a time-study 
expert and a few others to boot. 
Management's first job is to educate 
itself. And one of the first things 
it has to learn is, ‘‘Where do I 
stop?” This is the $64 question. 


Spend a bit more than you weuld 
like to, thus giving yourself a safety 
margin: the extra information you 
get may well prove invaluable. 


I can give a first-hand experience 
in support of this statement, and 
one that is fairly typical. Several 
specialists were called in not long 
ago by a major textile mill to pre- 
pare a legal-economic brief. After 
much discussion and the prepara- 
tion of preliminary reports, it was 
decided to channel the brief along 
one major line of approach, rather 


than two. The company’s de- 
cision was justified in part, since 
each line of approach was. legally 
independent of any other. But the 
company failed to realize that by 
the very act of refusing to try the 
other approaches, which it was 
legally and economically justified in 
doing, the company appeared to 
admit to the party receiving the 
brief that not only was its case 
weak on the rejected basis but was 
probably weak on the basis selected 
for submission. But more than 
this, the specialists felt that they 
were limited to an approach which 
involved the most money to the 
company but was least profitable 
from an investigative viewpoint. 
It can readily be understood by the 
reader why the resultant brief was 
not a sterling example of the tri- 
umph of mind over matter. 


In conclusion, an interesting an- 
gle might be brought up. It con- 
cerns a company which didn’t 
bother much with analysis and syn- 
thesis, preliminary investigations 
of a general sort or what have 
you, but went ahead and bought 
some conveyors. The angle was 
this: the company had loads of 
money and could afford to “take a 
fling” on a novelty. If it didn’t 
work—well, they could always park 
the equipment out in the yard. In 
this case, it happened to work. In 
another case, a company put in a 
conveyor that snaked from one end 
of the plant to the other between 
ceiling-high compartmented goods. 
Employes working along the thing 
either had to do handsprings or 
hundred yard dashes to get around 
it. The company finally junked it. 
Why? Because management hadn't 
fully investigated conveyors, hadn't 
visualized the problem, hadn't 
really done anything except lay ou 
the money. 


It’s not surprising that some 
businessmen look with a _ bilious 
eye on materials handling equip- 
ment, and this despite the fact that 
major sellers of this equipment 
are ready and anxious to do a thor- 
ough job of analysis and are prop- 
erly equipped with staffs which do 
nothing else. 
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For our readers’ convenience, items referring to one person only are ar- 
ranged alphabetically according to the individuals’ names. Company 
news or changes affecting more than one individual are arranged alpha- 
betically by company names. Association items are similarly arranged. 





JH. Blackledge has been appointed east- 
ern regional manager of Allied Van Lines, 
inc. He will supervise administration of Al- 
lied's four eastern districts. 





John M. Budd, Chicago, has resigned the 
presidency of the Chicago & Eastern Il- 
linois Railroad to become vice president of 
operations of the Great Northern System. 





B. D. Henderson has been appointed man- 
ager of the recently combined purchasing, 
traffic, stores and shipping department at 
the Sharon, Pa., plant of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. (Kline) 





Frank E. Howell has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in Madrid, Spain, for Trans 
World Airline. 





Downing B. Jenks has been named vice 
president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. He continues as ‘general manager. 





W. E. Johnson, formerly traffic manager 
for Rogers Cartage Co., Chicago, has been 
named vice president in charge of traffic. 





R. Bruce McKenzie has been appointed 
sales engineer by the Butterfield Division, 
Union Twist Drill Co., Derby Line, Vt., manu- 
— of taps, dies and other cutting 
tools, 





Frederick C. Schwendler was appointed 
chief engineer of the Stamping Division, 
Eaton Manfacturing Co. 





H. W. Scott has become traffic manager 
in San Francisco for Air America, transcon- 
tinental irregular carrier. 





Harry G. Smith has been appointed traf- 
fic manager for Morrow Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Mr. Smith has had 30 years of experience in 
traffic and transportation. 





A. J. Tait has been appointed director of 
traffic for the Ringsby Truck Lines, Denver. 
Mr. Tait has been in the transportation field 
for more than 25 years. 





Donald R. Wooden has been appointed 
special representative in Balboa for Pan 
American-Grace Airways, Inc. He was 
formerly district traffic manager for Panagra 
at the Canal Zone. 





Leslie J. Woods has been appointed vice 
president-director of research and engineer- 
ing to direct all engineering and research 
activities of Philco Corp. 





Brig. Gen. P. F. Yount, who has been 
assistant chief of transportation, Office of 
the Chief of Transportation, Department of 

rmy, will assume command of the New York 
Port of Embarkation. 


1949 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced the 
retirement of Ernest B. Roberts, manager of 
the Peoria, Ill., plant. L. J. Finn has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Roberts as man- 
ager. 





Eastern Railways has elected H. E. Jones, 
executive secretary, Bureau of Information, 
as chairman succeeding H. A. Enochs who 
is retiring because of ill health. 





Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, has 
re-elected George H. Hammond president 
and general manager. Other officers re- 
elected were: Ferdinand L. Ruddon, vice 
president and assistant general manager: 
Chandler A. Rogers, secretary and treasurer. 





Fruehauf Trailer Co. has elevated Harvey 
C. Fruehauf to the post of board chairman; 
Roy A. Fruehauf was named president. 





Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., has appointed 
Theron Howard manager of the Peoria, Ill., 
plant. J. F. Lewis is being transferred to 
Portland to assume the duties of chief pro- 
duction engineer. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced that C. W. Cox, 
former president, has been elected chair- 
man of the board. E. H. Bacon, former vice 
president, is the new president, and C. W. 
Best, is vice president and secretary. 





Mack-International Motor Truck Corp. 
has appointed J. W. Adelung manager of 
the Brooklyn branch and W. A. Brady man- 
ager of the company's White Plains, N. Y., 
branch. 





Trans World Airline has appointed W. L. 
Trimble director of operations in Europe. 
Mr. Trimble succeeded E. T. Bolton, who re- 
cently resigned from TWA to become vice 
president of operations for Philippine Air- 
lines. 





Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp.., 
Harrison, N. J., has elected Robert E. 
Marshall secretary. He succeeds the late 


C. Neal Barney. 
e* e® ® 


The Colorado Transfer Warehousemen's 
Association has elected the following offi- 
cers: president, Charles J. Bush; vice presi- 
dent, Harold Burch: treasurer, L. D. Galvin. 





Controllers Institute of America has 
elected to membership Floyd A. Scherer, 
controller of the St. Paul Terminal Ware- 
house Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





The Equipment and Maintenance Council 
of American Trucking Associations elected 
Emil P. Gohn, Philadelphia, chairman. 


The Export Packers Assn. of New York, 
Inc. has been formed to “advance the 
science of packing and to disseminate in- 
formation on packing methods and pro- 
cedures." 





Illinois Motor Truck Operators’ Associa- 
tion has re-elected Anton P. Nelson presi- 
dent for the sixth consecutive term. Mr. 
Nelson is president of Star West Cartage 
Co. and Gary Warehouse Co. Walter E. 
McCarron, executive director, was also re- 
appointed. He has been manager of the 
association for 19 years. 





Industrial Traffic Managers Association 
of Baltimore has elected the following offi- 
cers: Dale E. Gordon, Chemical & Pigment 
Division, Glidden Co., president; Car! J. 
Wilson, United Distillers of America Lid., 
vice president; and Robert M. Pilsen, 
Anchor Post Fence Co., secretary-treasurer. 





lowa Motor Truck Association has elected 
J. H. Gillespie president..Mr. Gillespie hod 
recently resigned as executive secretary of 
the association. L. E. Crowley will be the 
new executive-secretary. 





The Material Handling Institute Inc. has 
announced approval of the following com- 
panies for membership: Monarch Rubber 
Co., Hartville, Ohio; Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee; Mansave Industries, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn.; Island Equipment Co., Long 
island City,.N. Y.;: American Monorail Co., 
Cleveland; Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio; 
Vickers, Inc., Detroit; Harry J. Ferguson Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa.; The Frank G. Houch Co., 
Libertyville, Ohio. 





Minnesota-Northwest Warehousemen's As- 
sociation has elected C. D. Pyle, Great 
Western Warehouse, Inc., Minneapolis, 
president. Other officers are F. D. Newell, 
Jr., Minneapolis Cold Storage Co., Minne- 
apolis, vice president; William B. Carlson, 
Central Warehouse Co., St. Paul, secretary: 
L. H. Lackore, Northwestern Terminal Co., 
Minneapolis, treasurer. 





New Jersey State Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses has elected the following 
officers: president—J. K. Storer, Union 
Terminal Cold Storage Co., Jersey City: 
vice president—Conrad Proebstle, Atlantic 
City Ice & Cold Storage Co., Atlantic City: 
secretary-treasurer—Robert E. Baker, Cam- 
den Refrigerating & Terminals Co., Camden. 





New York Metropolitan Society of Motor 
Carrier Accountants has elected Augustus 
G. Riegler of Motor Haulage Co., president. 
Other newly elected officers are Henry J. 
Ankner, Branch Motor Express Co., vice 
president: Arthur M. Bluestine, New York 
State Motor Truck Association, secretary; 
Joseph Sterrn, Associated Transport, Inc., 
treasurer. 





The Traffic Club of Montreal has elected 
the following officers: president, Pierre A. 
Marchand; first vice president, R. L. Brod- 
erick; second vice president, F. T. Parker; 
and secretary-treasurer, F. J. McCann. 





The. Warehousemen's Association of the 
Port of New York, Inc., has announced the 
retirement of Francis T. Leahy as executive 
vice president. He has held the post since 
November, 1939, at which time he had 
retired from more than 46 years in the Cus- 
toms service. {Vitkauskas) 








DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


Associated Transport, Inc., New York, has 
opened its new terminal at East 26th Street 
and Lakeside Ave., Cleveland. 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced that 
its multiwall plant in Houston is in a posi- 
tion to supply all types of multiwall paper 
shipping-sacks in the Texas area. The com- 
pany has also expanded its Dri-Tite canvas 
production facilities with the establishment 
of a canvas department in its factory at 
New Orleans. 





Edgar's Sugar House, Inc., Detroit, has 
changed its name to Edgar's Warehouses, 
Inc. 





Fruehauf Trailer Co. has added a new 
branch in Houston. The new headquarters 
can service 22 trailers at one time and has 
a complete stock of trailer parts available. 





The Houdaille-Hersey Corp.'s Houde En- 
gineering Division, Buffalo, N. Y. has open- 
ed a Chicago office in the Engineers Build- 
ing. 





Kansas City Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. and Rock City Storage 
Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. Y., were elected 
to membership in the AWA's Merchandise 
Division. 

Packers Terminal & Warehouse Corp., a 
new warehouse corporation, opened for 
business June 7 in a 330,000-sq.-ft. building 
at 4000 S. Packers Ave., Chicago. Officers 
of the corporation, of which G. M. Mc- 
Connell is president, G. M. McConnell, Jr., 
is secretary and treasurer and H. W. Verrall 
is vice president, are the same as those who 
formerly operated Railway Terminal & 
Warehouse Co., Chicago. The new ware- 
house has merchandise and refrigeration 
facilities for both perishables and non- 
perishables. 





Portland Associated Shippers, Inc., has 
been organized by Lee M. Neff, transporta- 
tion consultant. The organization's purpose 
is to lower shipping costs for distributors and 
manufacturers. (Haskall) 





Sun Oil Co. has purchased a 45-acre 
riverfront tract in East Toledo, as a site for 
a marine terminal. The terminal would pro- 
vide space for the simultaneous loading of 
c nuinber of tankers. (Kline) 





United Truck Lines of Spokane, Wash., 
will operate directly into Salt Lake City. 





United Van Lines has purchased a new 
plant in St. Louis. United Van will transfer 
its storage, terminal and office facilities to 
the newly acquired building. 





The Victory Truck Lines, St. Louis, has 
changed its name to Chicago-St. Louis Ex- 
press Inc. 


BOOKS AND CATALOGUES 


BARRETT No. 10482 presents a comprehen- 
sive line of Barrett elevators and portable 
cranes. This 36-page book is heavily illus- 
trated and contains information and spec- 
ification on various models in the line. The 
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newest Barrett elevators, the “Hundred” line 
—three standard models that meet a wide 
range of elevator requirements—are pre- 
sented in an insert. It describes and il- 
lustrates in detail the features which have 
figured in the widespread use of this make 
of elevator. 





BARRETT No. 4883. A 28-page illustrated 
bulletin describing in detail hand lift- trucks 
in capacities from 1,000 to 15,000 Ibs. Close- 
up views illustrate the advanced mechanical 
features of Barrett single-stroke hand lift- 
trucks. The chapter, "Selecting the Proper 
Model," will be of practical interest to lift 
truck users. Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago 





TOWMOTOR JOB STUDIES NOS. 83 and 
85 contain information on the methods used 
by various companies to solve difficult 
materials handling problems. They have 
been prepared to assist in solving specific 
materials handling problems. Towmotor 
Corp., Cleveland. 





CLARK'S MATERIALS HANDLING NEWS. 
A 3l-page illustrated brochure concerned 
mainly with what a fork-lift truck is designed 
to do. Discusses power types: gas or elec- 
tric battery; the principle of counterweight- 
ing; how turning radius affects maneuvera- 
bility; and other basic factors helpful to 
fork-lift-truck user and prospect. Clark 
Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Division, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





BYERS "TRAVELER" has issued a 20-page 
illustrated booklet discussing the Byers 
Traveler Mobile Chassis. This booklet de- 
tails essential parts of the mechanism, ex- 
plaining functions and pointing out the 
economies and efficiency of this piece of 
apparatus. 





BYERS 3/4 MOBILE CRANE AND CAR- 
RIER. Descriptive booklet describing fea- 
tures of the crane carrier's chassis, lifting 
capacities and specifications, as well as 
overall dimensions. One of the features, 
described and illustrated, is the folding, 
hinged crane boom which minimizes the 
over-all length, thus permitting ease of op- 
eration on highways. Copies of both book- 
lets may be obtained from The Byers Ma- 
chine Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 





YALE WEIGHT PRINTER. A 12-page illus- 
trated bulletin giving technical information 
about Yale's new Load King Scale Weight 
Printer. The bulletin answers in detail the 
following questions about the weight printer: 
why was it developed? how does it op- 
erate?. what functions will it perform? 
what are the special features? Write to Yale 


& Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 





MATERIALS HANDLING CATALOG—Form 
No. 30. A catalog taking in over 100 pieces 
of materials handling equipment able to 
be used in conjunction with motorized equip- 
ment. These units are all part of a system 
which has been designed for efficient han- 
dling of various materials. Copies can be 
obtained by request to Fab-Weld Corp., 
Philadelphia. 





ENGINEERED TO SERVE PRODUCTION. 
A 32-page catalog (No. 848) giving ex- 
amples of how handling costs can be cut. 
Illustrates all types of conveyors—roller, 
wheel, live roller, belt, etc.—at work moving 
different commodities. Aso includes sizes 
and other engineering data. Mathews 
Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


One of the best services in the trucking 
field is the well-known booklet Trends, put 
out each year by the ATA. The 1949 edi. 
tion is just off the press. Concentrated with. 
in but 49 pages is basic information on 
trends in truck registrations, tonnage, em. 
ployment, average loads and hauls, ete. 
Regional breakdown of some of the data 
adds to the value of the handbook, which 
does not merely give figures but points out 
that "The trucking industry has given a flexi. 
bility to transportation undreamed of jn 
earlier years, and has given rise to new 
and revolutionary concepts of production and 
distribution. (\|talics ours) In essence, it has 
meant better transportation." 

This booklet should be on every execu- 
tive's desk, not only because of the informa. 
tion included but because it indicates the 
greater role which will be played by an 
already great industry and because it sug- 
gests that those utilizing truck transporta. 
tion more or less may want to employ it 
more in the future; the booklet is a quide 
to such use. 


OBITUARIES 


William F. H. Armstrong, 88, who retired 
in 1920 as head of the A. & K. Storage 
Warehouse of New York, May 19. (Vitkau- 
skas) 





Clarence C. Curth, 60, head of L. Curth 
& Sons, moving and storage firm located in 
Brooklyn, May I7. {Vitkauskas) 





R. S. Dempsey, 53, executive vice presi- 
dent of United States Trucking Corp., May 
15. Mr. Dempsey joined the United States 
Trucking Corp. in New York when it was 
organized in 1920. (Vitkauskas) 





Arnold J. Dunning, who retired January |, 
1948, after serving for 30 years as traffic 
manager of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., May 6, 





Gregory U. Harmon, 58, chief enforce- 
ment attorney, ICC Bureau of Motor Car. 
riers. 





James P. Haun, 74, Indianapolis district 
manager of the Aero-Mayflower Transit Co., 
May II. (Kline) 





Willis W. Johnson, Sr., eighteenth presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, May 5. 





Michael F. Kearins, 68, founder of the 
Michael F. Kearins Trucking Co., May 27. 





Frank Pilley, Sr., secretary and treasurer 
of Frank Pilley & Son, Inc., Sioux City, lowa. 

Hugo Reese, secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager of the Central Warehouse Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., on April 28. Mr. Reese was 
active in civic and local government affairs 
in Saginaw and was a member of the 
American Warehousemen's Association. 





Fred M. Steele, 72, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Railway Co., May 20. 





Edward J. Sullivan, secretary of the Mov- 
ers and Warehousemen's Association 0 
Greater New York, Inc., May |. 





S. B. Waring, secretary-treasurer of the 
Morese Chain Co., subsidiary of Bora 
Warner Corp., May II. 
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AJOR-GENERAL Philip B. 

Fleming is shortly to take his 

post as chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission. This hardy peren- 
nial has been blooming since the hey- 
dey of F.D.R. in various Washington 
spots. This writer recalls an appear- 
ance he made at one of the round-table 
discussions at the National Industrial 
Conference Board, where he made 
short shrift of the railroads. No 
softy, he. 





Truth will out. It now appears that 
the basic reason for the tapering off 
of orders for freight cars is the “fact” 
that the railroads are waiting for steel 
prices to drop. At least, so says the 
head of Pullman, Inc. One newspaper 
is shouting “price war,” which gives 
you an idea how much some people 
know about price wars. We suggest 
they study available literature on the 
subject, of which there is a good deal. 
Odd thing is, this term was used by 
the——well, what’s the name of a very 
dignified newspaper published in the 
largest city in the U. S.; it’s politi- 
cally independent and insists on pub- 
lishing only such news as makes prop- 
er fare for the citizenry. One guess. 





If true, it spells death to the idea 
that there has been a shortage of steel. 
At one time it was held that steel- 
shortage was responsible for the 
breakdown in equipment-buying. This 
publication has been skeptical of that 
“explanation” (see DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
May, 1949). Now that there is more 
steel, this “explanation” won’t do, 
hence the need for another “explana- 
tion”... There may be a very simple 
answer to the whole thing: the rail- 
roads don’t have enough money, espe- 
cially in view of current carloading 
trends. No, no, too simple; let’s look 
around for something more compli- 
cated, more outre. 





Talking about newspapers — those 
guardians of the public weal—a paper 
well known to the financial fraternity 
says something to the effect that the 
railroads are bidding for rate in- 
creases and planning on making rate 
cuts at the same time. This too sounds 
like something out of Alice in Wonder- 
land until you realize that the rate- 
rise stew has been cooking for some 
time, and that the recent change in 
the economic picture has comnelled the 
roads, faced as they are with increased 
trucking activity, to make cuts desvite 
pending pleas for increases. A second, 
perhaps equally important explana- 
tion, is that the railroads can get a 
general increase and vet plav with 
Specific rates to satisfy certain in- 
dustrial seements. The latter will un- 
doubtedly be manufacturers of goods 
which are suitable for truck transpor- 
tation. This is an interesting commen- 
tarv on the fine sentiment of Congress. 
to the effect that the national interest 
's best served hy having each medium 
‘f transportation serve that economic 
sector to which it is best snited. For 
another commentary on fine senti- 
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Distribution Facts 


ments, please see the editorial in our 
June issue, 





Pennsylvania has ordered 2,000 
seventy-ton gondolas from the Altoona 
works. It also reports a heavy mod- 
ernization program. Similar reports 
are coming from other roads. These 
steps had better be widespread, par- 
ticularly in grain-carrying types, be- 
cause it looks like a heavy yield this 
year. Coupled with the poor-to-bad 
crop reports from Europe, partic- 
ularly from Southern Europe, there 
is likely to be a heavy movement of 
grain to seaboard. Watch for “crisis” 
after “crisis” in car supply. Mr. Gass 
of the AAR says there will be enough 
cars for all storaged grain. How 
about the grain piled up in the fields? 

The reader will please bear in mind 
that there can be a shortage in grain- 
carrying types even though carload- 
ings in general have dropped. For 
supporting statement, see Mr. Megee’s 
statement before the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board, April 7. 





The above Board’s report casts seri- 
ous doubt on the accuracy of quarterly 
forecasts, not for the total of all listed 
commodities but for specific commodi- 
ties. Errors of underestimation were 
as high as 174.8 percent (for cotton). 
A word of caution: oftentimes errors 
in agricultural items are naturally 
large; even the Department of Agri- 
culture has been sadly off in the past. 
The forecast by the Board is far bet- 
ter on industrial items. We have a 
suggestion to the Boards: that they 
have one set of estimates for raw com- 
modities and another for industrial 
products... 





Reports from the Netherlands will 
make poor reading for the domestic 
shipbuilding industry. To wit: the 
Bacchus, building for French account; 
the tug Kupala for Polish account; 
ten lighters for Czechoslovakia. Also 
to wit: French order just received for 
two 24,000-ton tankers. In 1948 this 
little republic built tonnage equal to 
142,485 tons. exceeding the 126,418 
tons for the United States! Depart- 
ment of Commerce and State Depart- 
ment, please note. Sweden, that giant 
nation of several million souls, built 
245,986 tons in 1948. Of the total 
tonnage built that year, 50.9 percent 
was for the account of the United 


Kingdom. Not the British Empire; 
just Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland... 





The Port of New York Authority 
views with alarm (to use a very worn 
phrase) the rroposed increase in rates 
on l.c.l. water-borne freight. Two new 
nroposals by rail carriers for rate ad- 
justments, made to the ICC, broucht 
forth the warning from the PNYA 
that approval would injure the posi- 
tion of the Port of New York re other 
norts. If the figures presented by the 
PNYA—showing large to huge dif- 
ferentials favoring other vorts—are 
completely valid. New York does ir- 
deed have something to worry about. 


Even though the Port of New York 
dwarfs other ports in tonnage and 
tonnage value, dwarfs can get bigger 
and bigger and bigger, given favor- 
able circumstances. 


We learn that Neville Blond, United 
Kingdom trade adviser in the U. S., 
doubts the validity of current talk in 
Great Lakes ports that British flag 
vessels might operate between the 
United Kingdom and lakes ports in 
the near future. For one thing, there 
is a shortage of the type of vessel 
adapted to such direct service—ships 
of about 40-ft. beam, 17-ft. molded 
depth and some 2,100 gross tons. It 
seems that many were lost during the 
war. U. K. vards are busy on other 
types of ships at present, since (the 
British being highly trade-conscious) 
they are interested in trade with the 
Orient, Africa, etc., rather than in a 
Great Lakes trade which is mainlv 
local in importance. Trust the British 
to look to their own interests and to 
put first things first. 








Los Angeles Harbor has a free- 
trade zone. The thing is catching all 
over. With everyone itching to get on 
the bandwagon, it won’t be long before 
we hear of some small town which 
refuses to have one! 





A package-freight line is likely to be 
established between Milwaukee and 
Grand Haven, Mich. This doesn’t 
mean big doings; so far, two small 
ships have been acquired. (Hubel) 





If more proof of American shipping 
recovery is needed, here it is: we learn 
that our country is engaged in the 
greatest passenger -liner-construction 
program in its history. No, not cargo. 
Passenger. It seems we’re building 
two or three huge and swank liners, 
providing luxury accommodations for 
loads of people. The explanation of 
the interest in such liners may be that 
a full division of troops could be trans- 
ported, if need be. On the other side 
of the ledger, such a ship makes a 
good-sized target. 





Houston’s tonnage is scarcely a 
third of New York’s (and below that 
in value of goods), but this Texas city 
makes up the difference by using 
upper-case type and 48-point heads 
in its publicity releases. Takes the 
Texans to do things in a big way... 
It is undoubtedly true that this inland 
port has come up rapidly in the last 
several years, largely because of de- 
fense and related activities in the 
Southwest. 





All is peaceful on the air front: one 
airline speaks favorably of subsidies, 
and a freight carrier talks of rate 
wars and the role played by subsidies 
in financing such industrial strife. 
Where such words as “predatory” and 
“eohorts” are uttered with alacrity, 
the reader will easily guess that they 
must have been uttered at a Congres- 
sional hearing. Yes, it is true: the 
Commerce Committee (‘Senate) is 
holding hearings on airline finances. 

Things are pretty tough for the 
Government these days. Formerly, 
when nothing was done. the Adminis- 
tration was called wishv-washy, do- 
nothing, ete. Now. every time it does 
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something, it gets jumped on. That is, 
one party jumps on it for not doing 
enough, and the other party jumps on 
it for not doing something different. 
In other words, it gets Jumped on, 
period. 





European nations may be happy 
over the shipbuilding picture, but the 


rubber situation may be something 
else again. Cold rubber and other 
artificial rubber production in the 


U. S. is likely to soar; and it is pos- 
sible that British and Dutch planta- 
tion owners are in for more difficult 
times. There is now a demand here 
for lower crude-prices. Can there be 
a relationship between this and the 
present trend in domestic prices and 
the cost squeeze encountered here and 
there? International rubber (read 
British-Dutch) will have to get in line 
with the requirements oi the greatest 
consumption area, or else... 





The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports tests (using trucks) of low- 
octane gas injected with alcohol and 
water. For the first test, the finding 
is that performance was minus 
knocks; fuel was equivalent to octane 
74 or better. The compression ratio 
engine on test one is not given, but 
on test two the ratio was 8.25 to 1. 
On the latter test, the truck used a 
higher-octane gas (74 rating) but, 
with alechol and water, functioned 
“satisfactorily.” 

Thus, one more step has been made 
to lay the ghost of disappearing oil 
reserves. First, we got Arabian oil; 
second, we made progress with shale; 
third, we found new oil sources in the 
Gulf of Mexico and elsewhere; fourth, 
we found new continental fields; fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth... 





How not to enforce laws against 
overloading of trucks. The Ohio 
Senate passed a bill providing stiff 
fines and jail terms for drivers. Fines 
and jail terms are scaled, depending 
on the degree of violation (i.e., amount 
of “overload’’). 





It’s a common view that big things 
are better things. But one of the rare 
exceptions is Government. Mavbe it’s 
because the government is VERY big. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. reminds us that federal civilian 
employment is now over 2,000,000, 
that units have increased fourfold to 
over 1,800, and that annual exvendi- 
tures are over $42 billion. The dollars 
don’t scare us so much as the units; 
start a new unit and just watch it 
grow! Each unit head thinks he’s a 
V.I.P. (very important person) and 
deems it his life’s goal to increase the 
size of his unit. After all, the bigger 
at gets, the more very-important be 
becomes. There are exceptions, but 
the exceptions prove the rule. 





ATA is doing itself proud in its 
current campaign for highwav safety. 
Allied Van Lines is in the forefront 
of the drive. A current issue of its 
house organ gives a dramatic picture 
of its activities among drivers. Ex- 


plicit instruction and complete detail 
are stressed. More power to them! 
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ATA is active in trying to get 
recognition itor motor-carrier accoun- 
tants, recognition now given to prac- 
titioners before the ICC. A “certi- 
ficate of recognition” is sought for 
accountants able to meet such stand- 
ards as may be established. 





The Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee has asked the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration to make a special study 
of local rural roads. Two bills, S. 244 
and 1471, to authorize special outlays 
for such roads, the mileage of which 
is about two million, are in the hands 
of a subcommittee. The bills, it is 
stated, are “still alive.” But close to 
death, we presume. Public Roads 
Administrator T. H. MacDonald told 
the Roads subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee that the rural job 
is immense and would involve heavy 
maintenance costs. 

More news about Senate Bill 900 
(H.R. 2682), to amend the CCC 
Charter Act. The bill came to the 
House floor May 10 and was sent 
through the mill. Amendment intro- 
duced. Amendment to that amend- 
ment introduced. Carried by the 
House, sitting as a Committee of the 
Whole. Amendment, as amended, re- 
jected. Modified amendment rejected. 
House form of bill passed and sent to 
Senate; thus, there were two versions 
of S. 900 and no H.R. 2682. Confer- 
ence Committee appointed to resolve 
differences and report one version 





WAREHOUSE AND SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Man with 25 years experience in all branches 
of household goods and merchandise ware- 
housing, local and long distance moving, 
interstate general commodity hauling, de- 
sires position with progressive warehouse or 
carrier. Free to travel or locate anywhere. 
Has proven ability and can furnish top- 
notch references. Salary and location sec- 
ondary to good position with chance for 
advancement. 


Box K-21! c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











back to both branches for approval. 
At times like this, one does not envy 
Secretary Little of the AWA, Mer- 
chandise Division. 





New regulations are out for the 
transportation of household goods be- 
longing to members of the armed 
forces and certain other groups. The 
Household Goods Carriers Conference 
appears pleased at the issuance of 
Executive Order 10053. They are ap- 
prehensive about one thing, though: 

. - past experience demonstrates 
that process through Government 
‘channels’ oftentimes is very very 
slow...” It urges prompt action by 
movers in contacting contracting offi- 
cers, presumably to counter govern- 
mental inertia. 





In 1945, railroad bonds were 6.7 
percent of life-insurance-company as- 
sets; in 1948, they were 5.4 percent. 
By contrast, utilities bonds went up 
from 11.6 percent to 15.6 percent. 


Coming Events 


July 22—Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn, 
mid-year meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

August 9-12—2nd Annual Western Packag. 
ing Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. 

Sept. 15—Southeastern Warehousemen's 
Assn. Convention, Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 18-20—New York State Warehouse. 
men's Assn. Conference, Saranac Lake, 

N. Y. 

October 4-7—4th Annual Industrial Packag- 

ing and Materials Handling Exposition, 

Convention Hall, Detroit. 

5-6— Annual convention § Tennessee 
Motor Transport Association, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 

5-15—Great Britain's first National 

Packaging Exhibition, Manchester, 

England. 

13-15—Southwest Warehousemen's & 
Transfermen's Assn. Conference, Baker 
Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Oct. 21-26—American Trucking Assns., Inc., 
annual convertion, Statler Hotel, Bos- 
ton. 

October 24-28—37th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-17—1949 National Beverage Expo- 

sition will be held under the auspices of 
the American Bottlers of Carbonated 

Beverages at Convention Hall, Detroit. 
. 16-19, 1950—First Plant Maintenance 
Show, and Exposition, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. 

Jan. 22-27, 1950—National Furniture Ware- 

housemen's Association, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, 

Calif. 

. 31-Feb. 3, 1950—American Ware- 

housemen's Association, Edgewater 

Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4, 1950—All-Industry Frozen 
Food Convention, Chicago, correlating 
with the 1950 Atlantic City convention. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 








Unloading Terminal 


Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded a contract to construct a river- 
barge unloading terminal and other 
coal-handling facilities at the Frank R. 
Phillips Power Station (Wireton. Pa.) 
of the Duquesne Light Co. Construction 
of the barge-unloader, designed to han- 
dle 500 tons of coal an hour, is expected 
to be completed by Dec. |. The unloader 
structure will contain electrically-pow- 
ered barge-shifting machinery, a 54-in. 
feeder conveyor and one end of a cov- 
ered conveyor to the coal-crushing plant 
253 ft. away. The unloading bucket vill 
be suspended from a trolley running on 
a structural steel boom extending out 
57 ft. from the unloading tower and 82 
ft. above the normal river-level. Further 
mechanization of the coal-handling sys 
tem will be provided by a coal-stacker. 
a structure with a 57-ft. boom which 
swings in a 180-deg. arc and raises 
through an 18-deg. arc. This boom will 
have a 36-in. wide continuous conveyor 
belt running on troughing idlers to carry 
coal to the storage pile and stack it. 
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Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range of 
services in addition to storage. Among those services are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, handling, 
hauling, labeling, motor transportation moth-proofing moving, 
operation of public truck sales, quick-freeze facilities, rental 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA,| 1880 — Sixty-Nine Years of Service — 1949 
HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


© South 13th St., Birmingham ®@ 
Merchandise and Household Geods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





@ STORAGE 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. { 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 

















DOTHAN, ALA. 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commerce Street 8 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








SERVING Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

8.E. Alabama Motor Freight Service to all points. 

8.W. Georgia 6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
N.W. Florida Efficient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 











DOTHAN, ALA. | Telephone 2597 


WNITED WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


204 N. Cherry Street Dothan, Alabama 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Household Goods Moved, Packed and Stored e 115,000 Square Feet 
Sprinklered Throughout e Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Private Siding on ACL—CofG e Car Capacity 

Servicing S.E. Alabama, N.W. Florida and S.W. Georgia 











edema W. J. Arceneaux, Owner 
MOBILE BONDED WAREHOUSING CO. 


(Formerly Mobile Delivery Service) 
71 Lipscomb Street, Mobile 16, Alabama 
Loug Distance Moving Coast to Coast @ Pool Car Distribution 
Agents For Private Siding GM&O RR.—Storage, Crating 


@xim (Bonded Warehouse Permit No. 45) 
2-6111 





3-2127 





HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 








PHOENIX, ARIZ. | FIREPROOF 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


17 EAST JACKSON STREET 
Specialists in Commercial Warehousing 


Santa Fe and Southern Pacific tracks 
OFFICES DISTRIBUTION 





| STORAGE 
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| Public Warehouse Section 


of space for manufacturing, offices and showrooms, rigging, 
sales representation, sample distribution, sorting, stevedoring 
and various other functions for efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing has 
been consolidated for ready reference and maximum utility. It 
includes merchandise, refrigerated, household goods and field 
warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, states, cities and firms 
have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.| New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 
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COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise ware- 
housing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display 
facilities and loans on stored commodities. 


300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 





& Reprstented dy WY, ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 ——_ NEW YORK 18 
525 Newserny ave, 746 Listed ITWEST 42ND S& 

5531 Penn.6.0967 

















ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise—Household Storage 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


= o> i ai ep ORIN eee 






* 
Fireproof 
Constructed 


Pool Car 
Distribution 


Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 





Saami e 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Warchousemen’s Assoctation 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 














OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


i EKIN 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


1025 N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
Bill Elliott, Manager — 











STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 


WAREHOUSE 
LOS ANGELES 21 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 





CALIFORNIA 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. 


* Merchandise Exclusively 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. eeceevoeeeoeooosoeeoeeeeeeeee0800 
. SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


: | Member NFWA & AWA 








2\ Go VAN & STORAGE CO. 
epee §=6General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
r Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 
* @eeeeeeeeeaevseeeee20e20e0e008008082080 @ee@ee90e828e?se8 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. | narntet 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 2], CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND OISTRIBUTIOR 
Located in the heart ef the Wholesale District 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. | pepypiic VAN & STORAGE CO.. INC. 
WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 


147,000 sq. ft. in downtown L. A. 9 car switch covered dock—small 
blocks of space for lease. 


COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 
Export Packing & Crating Tucker 6101 














LOS ANGELES, CAL. 1817-1855 INDUSTRiaL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D.T. 

Distribution 
Represented by Distribution Service 


240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 
New York 





Storage Drayage 





Chicago San Francisee 








OAKLAND, CAL. | SINCE 1900 


pe GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
“Ff oan Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
ume) HOWARD TERMINAL 
A] 


' ES 95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
a Warehouses Steamer Piers 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cini, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | phone Underhill 1-7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 


Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Jim Cummins, Pres. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [aa 


Member 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Distribution Service, Inc. 




















General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage 





Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Service 


San Francisco Warehouse Company = sae peanicrtriet , 











A.D.T. Protection — C.B.& 0. — U.P. 
Also: Warehouse at Brighton, Colo.’ 
Represented by 
Associated Warehouses Inc., 
Chicago and New York 


you can BANK ON 


Sive) 
THE BANKERS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Warehouses: 2133 and 2143 Blake St. 
Office: 2155 Blake St., Denver 2, Colorado—Tel: Alpine 3451 








SACRAMENTO, CAL 





‘LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRaYAGE 


Handled as You Want It 
» SACRAMENTO 6 


Your Detail 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 


WAREHOUSEMENS 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 
108 K STREET SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
: Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specializing in General Merchandise and Household 
Goods. Private Siding on S. P. R. R. — 4 Car Capacity. 
Distribution of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool 
Cars. 60,000 feet sprinklered. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine 

















Modern, fifeproof warehouses— 
unexcelied in the West. Custom- 
bonded storage and office space 
available. 


Office 2030 Blake St. DENVER, COLORADO 


® Represented Sy RSW ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 % = . ? NEW YORK I8 
1525 NEWBERRY Ave. /4é ee” otuga 11 WEST 42ND ST. 


Mon.5531 Penn .6.0967 











———7~, 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Largest and most complete storage and trucking service 
on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 


Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain o’ Ware*ouses inc. 

















An interesting article on the use of radiant-baseboard heating 
will appear in the August issue. This type of heating is believed 
to be of great value in warehouses where even temperatures 


are highly desirable. 
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gENVER, COLO. 
—————————————— 
Complete 


WEICKER seni. 


&kMdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
%Poo! Car Distribution 
*%Moving, Packing, Forwardiag 
We Operate a stetewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 
Momber ef N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., ina 
Agent. Allied Vase Lines 

















PUEBLO, COLO. Member of May. W. A.— A. W. A. — Colo. W. A. 


3 U RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO. INC 
General Office and Warehouse ° 

Modern _2erintlered. Pireproot Rm. By... vow wartess 
} SACKING AND SHIPPING 





NEW YORK te 
19 WEST 49ND ST. 
PE an 60967 








CHICAGO 8 
= ey AVE % 
“ 








PUEBLO, COLO. 


® Modern Sprinklered Building © Pool Car Distribution 


© Réwseheld and Merchandise ° Freight Ferwerding and 
Facilities Distribu 


* AGENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 





128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 





— Sexser The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 


Member 





Bridgeport | 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household SS Packing 


—. we me H. and H. R.R. Siding 














HARTFORD, CONN. 


er Dewey D017 : 


Warehousing andDistribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 


GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
1214 Main St., Harttord 3, 

















HARTFORD, CONN. BE. G. Mooney, Pre 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE E<t., 


410 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
J. S. Bonded Warehouses _ Pool Car Distribution Household and 
Merchandise facilities Private Siding Our fleet covers Connecticut 
ond Massachusetts doily. Warehouses at Bridgeport, Conn., and Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 





>. Hyland, b .-Pres. 





HARTFORD, CONN. [- Moving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 
NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


nal CENTER ST., HARTFORD 5, — 
ie a 22,000 $q. f. aot Storage, Space—Bell S “> 
~ Teiet H nsign shipme via. 
ee 
OFFICE AND DISPLAY 5 AND 
ngs "TELEPHONE SERVICE AVAILABLE 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


















JULY, 1949 








mu To ancodaotaan es 
THE ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


114 Ferry Street P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. 





Merchandise Storage—U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded— 


& 


Consolidation—Storage and Distribution—Inventory Control 
—Telephone and Clerical Service—Brick and Concrete Build- 
ing—Sprinklered—Heated—-Private Siding NYNH&H R.R.— 
All Trucking Facilities—Poo!l Car Distribution. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 

Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 

Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 

Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 

Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoc. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
MALK IN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTION CO., INC, 


S4 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HEATED AND COMMON STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
STATEWIDE TRUCK DELIVERIES 











FLEET OF TRUCKS 
PRIVATE SIDING 

















NEW HAVEN, CONN. Y 
HE 
> M : D L EY 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Merchandise — Household Goods 
AWA—NFWA—AVL agents — Allied Distribution, Inc. 














TORRINGTON, CONN,| Established 1860 
“Aon ‘ihe E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 


One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods ae. Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
. Pool Cars Distributed “ "all Parts of Connecticut 
") Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven 
& Waterbury, Conn.; S ngfield a Worcester, 

















KJASHINGTON, D.C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 1124 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 

















WASHINGTON, D.C. a More than two million cubic 


feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
CALLING ... 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1313 You St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 


TAMPA, FLA. “Your Tampa Branch House—Since 1924» 


ALDWEL| 


BONDED 
MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOOps 


/ WAREHOUSES 
Member American Warehousemen’s Agsn, 


| 








WASHINGTON, D. C. j H. H. SPICER, JR., Mgr. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 
equare feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof con- 

struction. Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 

Heated rooms for protection against f 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 





> 







































> oe ed 








Ff aed pelt Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 























JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 
Sterage Warehouse Co., Inc. 
657 East Bay St. - - = Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





anon ee Retediisned 1901 pn Merchandise Storage 
Water and Rail connections 
ete oy ky 
418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. TERMIN AL Agents Allied Van Lines 
We Reciprocate Shipments P. O. Drawer 3268 National Movers 
TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA-AW! 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 4*¥'<'e? 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
“‘Better Warehouse Service”’ 


UNITED x STATES LEE Field Warehousing 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 
ATLANTA, GA. [— 
651-653 Humphries St., S.W.—Sou. R. R. 





|| 





























oe ave. 7. a - or et are waters 3 Burglar ‘aus rer 
JACKSONVILLE, FL — — SAVANNAH, GA. 
A. oten OT EAREY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, SAVANNAH | 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 
402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 


Post Office Box 1187 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
General Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 


DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 

































































DISE. 54,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 
Member of A.W.A.—J.W.A. Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE HONOLULU, HAWAII | = waren suiprine Goons To é 
Union Terminal Warhoase Company HONOLULU ! 
700 East Union Street, Sta. SG 
Merchandise Storage—Custom Bonded—Pool Car Dis- Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking Service — Trackage Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
52 Cars—Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkier System— Established 1900. Correspondence Solicited 
A.D.T. Service—insurance Rate 12 Cents. 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. CITY TRANSFER COMPANY, LTD. 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A. P. O. BOX 460, HONOLULU CABLE ADDRESS: LOVERINO 
MIAMI, FLA. [pic 1, municipal Docks HONOLULU, HAWAII | | | 


Merchandise Stora g e— 
Crane Service—Moving and 





LET US 


Packin g — Commercial Gite ; os S e 

Trucking — Pool Car Dis- _ “TEE HANDLE a | Ks as bs 

tribution—Private Siding AND Woe : B.. i 
STORE ae 









































MIAMI, FLA. oy 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. YOUR : 
Member of gees Ge Association MERCHANDISE ; HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ete. 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association Large, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 
MERCHANDISE § TORAGE Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 
FEC RR SIDING2 CARS HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address ‘““HONCONTRA” 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA | CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Established 1927 








Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. lu Lithiibulbu News Group 








PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods « Represented ¢y Mito 
Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Railroad Siding NEW YORK aluikD Se CHICAGO 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 11 WEST 42ND ST., PEnn. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MO 6-553! 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Bulldings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipme 
Local & Long Stans Seutine 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 


c. 0. D. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Stock Control 
inventories 
Freight Payments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 
Reconditioning 
Shipping 


It costs you noth- 
ing to Investigate VY, 
Crooks Termina! 
facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us 
regarding your 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison bien. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 





In CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


® CHICAGO ILL. © Tel.: HArrison7-3688 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 








WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, a 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 


Member: 





Associated Warehouses, Inc. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 





CHICAGO, ILL. THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR 


STORAGE CO. 
251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 










OF 


SAFETY 


AND 





SECURITY 
Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 


insurance rate. 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, 


INC, 








Established 1912 





Agents 
United Van Lines, Inc. 





FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5207 
3547 Montrose Ave. irving 6074 
Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans 
for Local and Long Distance Moving. 








UHICAGO, ILL | 





Member A. W. A. 





| Griswold & Bateman WarehouseCo. 











ewieaco. pas ANDERSON BROS. 


ESTABLISHED 
. - STORAGE - 
N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 


EVANSTON & ~_~ SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4002 
3 rehouse Locations 
on? CRATING. SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Office Removals A Specialty 





A) 











CHICAGO 8 


@ Direct track connections 
with C&2NW, B&O, Soe 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 


@ Over Fifty Years of 
Warehousing Experi- 


ence. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


@ Modern Buildings. 

@ Low contents insurance. 

@ RKeshipping, city deliv- 
eries. 





@ Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


@ Cooling Rooms. 


& Reprsiented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 /m NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 11 WEST 42ND ST. 
MO aree 6-5531 PE an 6-0967 








JULY, 1°949 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Member: N.F.W.A. 
Allied Van Lines 





SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR, 


SEL 


OVER 45 YEARS 
Consign Y our Shipments to 


= JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co. 


Lone 6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 4-0033 

















WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 





LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 29 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
"4-hour watchman service. 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 SO. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 


MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. : CANAL 6811 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 59 Years of Reliable Service 
Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 


Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 

















CHICAGO, IL _| NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Broadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 
Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 
MC 42866 


TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 





one he 


NATIONAL VAN LINES : 

















CHICAGO, ILL. Sprinklered Bailding 
NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING 


wareHousine GORP poor cars 
Cc. M. & St. P. SIDING 


1520 W. Kinzie Street Chicago 22, Illinois 
Phone—Seeley 3345 




















Bese 





acre 


Locate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 


You'd be on all rail and truck lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor luad. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . . carload in transit storage 

. . pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 
ings. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 
Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUperior 7-5606 








N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-0063 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C.M St. P.& P. R. R. 








Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 

















eee” 
A . 
f 


ae abet AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION N 





TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Foods Co. 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 
Customs Bonded 


Unlimited Floor 
Load Units for 











Lease 
Near the Loop 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 

storage exclusively. 

Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 
warehouse service with personal supervision. 

Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West |9th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 €. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


‘ur ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 




















CHICAGO, ILL | 


Phones: Lakeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 


WARNER FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 
MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Pres., R. E. Schuetz — Gen. Mér., Russ Barrett 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 

















JULY, 1949 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 





One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s' famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Ill. 











JOLIET, ILL Telephone 4381 and 4382 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Mlinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUPION 
Best distributing point in Middle West peti 
Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer [ii"7 
Belt which connects with every road enter- 
ing Chicago. No switching charges. 
Chicago Freight Rates Apply 

















JOLIET, LL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Paliettned warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution Motor Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. + Free Switching 


JOLIET, ILL. 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1848 
150 Magers Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Offers 50,000 Sq. of modern warehouse space, located 
on the CRI a PRR Roads. Private siding and free switch- 

ing. General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Sprinklered Throughout 
Member of AWA 


























PE EKIN, ILL — Location—10 miles from Peoria, Il!.; 165 miles from 
Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 
wai KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
5, 
Sprinklered @ Heated @ Private Siding 
8-Car Capacity @ 11 Trucks ei 
Railroads 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
t Represented by << Wie, LID DasTaTOTION DNC 
CAO tay ave, 46 LeaRlbas Yous Oriya sy west asnoist 


aret St., Pekin, Illinois 
Free Switching by: CCC&St.L @ Sante Fe @ 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight limes and 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 
MOnres 6.5531 PE as 60967 

















231 Marg 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
Sq. Ft. @ One Fileor @ Brick Construction © 
Illinois Central @ Alton @ Rock Island 
@ Chicago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU 
**"Where Waterway ... Railway .. . Highway Meet*’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. | 





fl’ WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 


rom wayne fe OR 924 C8 Me C8 © PME rie same | 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF AND NON- FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R.; Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R., 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 


| FORT WAYNE 














FORT WAYNE, IND. (—— eereone 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 








Siding—Lowest Insurance Rat 
- Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Ri gs 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 





Modern Fireproof Worchosnse~-Gasteery Lees one. R.R. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co, 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind, 


Merchandise Storage e Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e Office Space 


Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ili. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. | a oes 


DISTRIBUTORS TERMINAL CORP. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Motor trucks for store door delivery—Our clients do the selling—We do 
the rest. U.S. Licensed and Bonded Canned Foods Warehouse License Ne. 12.4 
tt Repessonted oy : : QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
tsa Newserny ave, 48 oy 11 WEST seND ST. 
MO aree 6-5531 PE os 60967 








ee 
























FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 

| ¥q@ STORAGE 

ae PETTIT’S warenouse co. 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 14 lle 
New York City REPRESENTATIVES ange 
MR. J. W. TERREFORTE MR. AS be ey L 


250 Park Avenue son Blvd. 
Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE Harrison 3688 











CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
American Transfer & Storage Co. 





401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


Cold Storage. 
Modern Brick Warehouse, Sprinkiered 80,000 Square Feet. 
Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching from 
Other Roads. Motor Freight Terminal. 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 




















GARY, IND. Established 1929 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrafly 
Located, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our 
own fleet of trucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE Co. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 
General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
Established 1922 (Hammond meenatatieda 3780) 
L. S. Faure Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 

(Chicago phones—Saginaw 4411, 4412) 
a ge 
SERVICE oo term. promiscs—heurty te Metre. Chicage 


HAMMOND, IND. | 

















ah bers of American Warehousemen’s Association, indiana Wareheusemen’s Aseo- 
aaion indiana Chamber of Cemmerce 
INDIANAP OLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 





INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 
230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


. Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 


General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Phone: LAckawanna 4-0063 New York 18, N. Y. 





55 West 42nd St., 











CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. C Ra ae 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


MODERN WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


Complete Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 
and Distribution of Merchandise 


DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 





DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


TRI-CITY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


726 Federal Street Davenport, lowa 
General Merchandise Warehousing 
Pool Car Distribution 


100,000 square feet of sprinklered fireproof floor space. 

Insurance rate of under 15c e Private Siding on R.! 

10 car capacity with reciprocal switching from the 
C. B. & Q. and C. M. St. P. & P. railroads. 


Telephone 7-5895 


Represented by: Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
and National Warehousing Service. 

















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Riley 5513 
Kt Co PSewice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


359 W. RAY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS | ' 
General Merchandise—Pool Car Distribution are 
Modern Motor Trucking Service : 2. 
Check Out Service en 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed . LSSOCIATED 
On Platform Ready For Delivery eee 
Reciprocal Switching, All Railroads CORPORAL TD 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for , 
N. ¥Y. C. R. R. 




















DES MOINES, IOWA Established 1883 


Merchandies and Household Goods Storage 


Local and long distance 








Moving — Packing — Shipping 


“BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200 - 226 - Elim-Des Moines 9, lowa 


Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—la.W.A.—Distribution Service, Inc. 


—— 

















DES MOINES, IOWA samcnsngees a eae 
— | ‘ 2-6 
Ware Ninth Street 
re TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. g Des Moines 4 











TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
55 years’ warehousing nationally known accounts 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every detail 























DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
DES MOINES, IOWA 120 S.W. Sth Ave., Des Moinse 8, lowa 
WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
¢ Merchandise & Household Coods Storage 
Lowest Insurance Rate. Pool Car Distribution. Private Sid- 


established 1880 
MEMBER 


ing. Free Switching. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service. 





COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R.R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chicago Representative: National Warehousing qageren, 510 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Canal 











Cpe’ ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS | Member — Mo. W.A. 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


MERCHANDISE & COLD STORAGE 
@ FREE APL Say 1 le FE, o faa DISTRIBUTION 











ROCK ISLAND A ae ar 3 RECEIPTS 
@ PRIVATE SIDINGS ° OFF ICE & DISPLAY SPACE 
* reece LOADING DOORS AND way eatin 


KS LOW ES 
@ STORAGE IN TRANSIT — POOL ° LICENSE D-—BONDED—INSURED 


HUTCHINSON MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 
P. 0. Box 386, Hutehinson, Kansas — Phone 6280 — Larry Thurston, Mer. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 














*e2@ee 
**#eae le 


PACKING, MOVING: SHIPPING—PRIVATE SIDING 


j i ry e Ss 


AND MINNESOTA AVENUE 


SILINA, KANSAS | 





THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 





Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


¢ 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise—Household Goods 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 

















LOUISVILLE, KY. { 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Louisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 

















NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


EK. B. FONTAINE, Pree. & Mer. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 














Member of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 





Office 402 No. Peters Street 


New York—Chicago NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








New Orleans 


THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 


This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas Shipside Stor- 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and S. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal and wharf served 
by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. Louisiana- 
Southern R. R. switchtrack . . . reciprocal switching . . . sprinklered 
buildings . . . storage-in-transit privileges. 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





Member American Warehousemen's Association 


SUL SlPOWe STORAbe f amg 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 


TERMINAL AND WHARF AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPP! RIVER 
Telephones: RAymond 4972 — MAgaelie 535 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 118 Nerth Freat Street, New Orieens 16, Le. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A 


HAYES DRAYAGE & STORAGE, INC. 


833 South Front Street, New Orleans 3 
Complete distribution and warehousing service 
Operators of space in Free Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 
Sidings on N. O. Public Belt R. R. 




















WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Reck Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W.. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member ef American Chain of Warehouses 








ee 








WICHITA, KANSAS | 
MERCHANTS Van & Storage Company 


619 E. William St. Wichita 2, Kan. 


Household Goods & Merchandise 
Storage. Free Switching—Sprinkler 
System 


Member of NFWA—AVL 

















NEW ORLEANS, LA. | PR TaN 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2806 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 


Specialising in MDSE Distribution 
Operating Under Federal License 
AH concrete Warehouses, sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low ene 
costs. Located on Mississippi River — shipside connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 

















NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass’s 


MALONEY TRUCKING @ STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities—Distribution—Weighing— 
Forwarding—Fumigating—Storage—Cartage—Field Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 




















JULY, 





1949 








Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. ~ - New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots e Private Switch lracks T & 
NO-SP RR e@ Reciprocal Switching ¢ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 

















SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P.O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
Southwestern Warehouse & Transfermen’s Association 














BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 














BALTIMORE, MD. Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 














BALTIMORE, MD. | The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co. 


-f/ HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


A Household Name in 
Household Moving Since 1896 
N. F.W. A; Md. FW A, 


Special Fiat Bed Tracks for Lift Cases 
U.S. Customs Bonded Draymen 
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BALTIMORE, MD. MEMBER: 1.M.&8W.A.—MD.F.W.A.—MD.M.T.A.—H.H.C.C.—A.T.A. 





' J, NORMAN GEIPE VAN LINES, 
524-536 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 


See our advertisement on page 163— 


1949 edition of D and W Directory 



















(FEFORGE EF. MARTIN, President 


BROOKLINE - BOSTON - CAMBRIDGE 


Household and Merchandise Storage - Packing - Shipping 


{88 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES 45 Station St., Brookline 
| 380 Green St., Cambridge 


Mass. F.W.A., N.F.W.A. 





a 


BOSTON, MASS. Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 


Located within the city limits, adjacent to 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; 
300,000 sq. hs space, some sprinklered ang 
. A. D. T. burglary alarm service, U. §, 
Customs my Internal Revenue bonded space 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cites 











| 


BOSTON, MASS. Established 189¢ 
PACKING MOVING 


-OUNN 


STORING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 





SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 








BOSTON, MASS.| 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 


137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 














BOSTON, MASS. [— 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 

Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 

Warren Bridge Warehouse, ‘Charlestown, ‘Mass. 


-— 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 




















«Ley 


uns jail 








LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland express call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

RAILROAD CONNECTIONS: Boston & Maine R. R. sid- 
ings connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
mage 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 








DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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and firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
A. WALTER LARK 
M 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Treas. & Mgr. 


=a J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Connecting all railroads via 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 


Member of Mass. VW. A. 


| W. A. KELSO — 
Pres. 








A.D.T. Service | 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Mex Lyon, Pres 
NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 





Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Telephone 
6-8334—6-8335 














NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 








- 


i 


(Gi) WAREHOUSE CO. 
L 2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 


Furniture Storage Department 
Sq. Fi. 





SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 


Since 1910 

















SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 


Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1] 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 


Daily Trucking Service to 














ny a % & suburbs and towns within 
| M. W. A. a radius of fifty m.les. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. FEF. G. Mooney, Pres. J. CG. Hyland, V-Pres. 





ee elie he BESPALG 
and WAREHOUSE CoO., Inc. 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Pool Car Distribution . . . Household and 

Merchandise facilities . . . Private Siding . . . Our fleet covers Connecticut 

and Massachusetts daily. Warehouses at Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn. 
Members: NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 


U. S. Bonded Warehouses... 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | SINCE 1880 


HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
nnecticut, chusetts and Rhode Island 
PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging and Industrial Moving 
U. S. BONDED CARRIER and WAREHOUSE OPERATIONS 











How a company employing a fleet of trucks uses engineered 
lighting to promote loading and unloading operations and 
assure safety of personnel is the subject of a timely article in 


the August issue. 














JULY, 1949 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 
Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 
Fleet of Motor Trucks 


























CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 


Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 














DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 60 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 
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This modern building was designed 
for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated sterage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 








W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 


WALNUT and 
1-8380 COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


1921 E FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH. 


wPormdqr ame we Z2eem OO S335 & SPeAZeae PDH 

























DETROIT, MICH. AN ASSOCIATED 


Tn 
DETROIT 


the Seat &s 
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UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE, DETROIT 1% 
Phone: Woodward 2-4730 


Division of 
[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 
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CAN SA awe iY 


U.S. WAREHOUSE CO. U. S$. COLD STORAGE CO, 
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DETROIT, MICH.| 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. W. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines,inc. 

















GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
— ae ead 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Co.umBian Storace & Transrer Co. 
eam 90% of All Commercial Storage and Peel Ca: 
ii Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 


Mamber ~ t Remtsisonizca sy @LUED DISTRIUTION mc. 
. CHICAGO 8 NEW Y 
A.W.A. 1sa5 yy AVE. Ths 11 WEST ene oe 
MOare PE os 60067 


LANSING, MICHIGAN } Since 1919 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430 NORTH LARCH 
2— WAREHOUSES — PALLETIZED 


PRIVATE N.Y.\C. SIDING e DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING e WINCH e VAN SERVICE 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
































LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COMPANY | 


The only modern fiseproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS Fea 
Local and Long Distance Moving AN 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing, 30 




















SAGINAW, MICH. | 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


..- AT WAREHOUSE COST 
@ It is possible here to secure the same h-grade sef- 
vice you would expect in your own bran ae warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

A is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Mic Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Wareh 
@ Merc th i sto 





ouse Co 
bution, 


daily direct service to all points within 715 miles by 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue 


yt: 2 AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN § ASSOCIATION 4 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


—_ SAGINAW, MICHIGAN | On The Drive Since 05” KANSAS CITY, MO. | ay City 


T| ||STEVENS BROTHERS) | + A-B-C waneuovse oo 

















121 SOUTH NIAGARA STREET 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 


Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your own interests 














fe 3 WAREHOUSES and those of your customers. | | 
ig MERCHANDISE STORAGE Member N.E.WA. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. | 
“ 





e Private, Covered N.Y.C. Siding 

e Our Own Delivery Fleet 

e Pallets and Mechanized Handling 
e Office—Desk—Phone Service 

e Household Goods Storage 

AN e Winch Truck and Van Service 


COMPLETE FREIGHT DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 
In Kansas City, Missouri and Its Trade Area . 


we eS 
ae 


Pool Car distribution. Merchandise warehousing. Car 
loading and unloading; Local delivery and pick-ups. 
Private 12-car switch tracks. Modern sprinkler 
equipped warehouse. Ideally located in principal 
wholesale district, convenient to all freight terminals. 


WRITE for details. 


















































“a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. C creamens.. ] 
mannan ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION ADAM % 
Minneapous Terminat Warenouse Co. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. . 
OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
: ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 228-234 W. 4th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO | 
ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES Member of American Chain of Warehouses, | Inc. 
New York Office: Phones: Plaza 3-1234, 3-1235 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS ” Ciianen @ Giles: Chanee Vien ee 
Kansas City Office: Phone: Victor 0225 
—_ ROCHESTER, MINN. 
| | KANSAS CITY MO stent Warehouse. = 2 eS 
Merchandise and Household Goods Stcrage are ee ee 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
: —Bonded Storage 
a Local and Long Distance Moving 
om ma) ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 


10—I1st Ave. S. E., "Phone 4515 
Pi Rochester, Minn. 
on Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 


— | ST.PAUL, MINN. | 
| | |ACOMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage = 
| Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities og 
, | | Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoll- |»  CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and BE 














, Brokers “Build 











the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 


BOwling Green 98-0086 


rag 35: ooo AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION Nf 














UERDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr., Mgr. Phone 744 
INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 


‘*Excellent Service Assured’’ 
250,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinklered et ar wr Ins. Rate 19¢ 
35 Car direct siding all local Railroad 
Over Night Service to Gulfports on Exports 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
PRESS OF UNION. UNION, MISS. 








KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota a a 
t Mester 2831 Modern Fac — 4 Own Snet of Motor Trucks 
; Represented vy  peeTRinuTeens SERVICE, ING. Storage and Transit 
219 6. MN. Weter sé. z ge ae Third A 2 Office Space and Display Roome 
CnuICAe.) at nee NEW YORK C FRANCISCO ; neing 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: y) 
Receiving Shipping Ws, 

Storing c.0.D. 

Marking Sight Drafts S 

Weighing inventories 

Reconditioning Freight Prepayments 

it costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 


Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


Crooks Torminal Hoccloaan Ge. 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 
433 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 ° 271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and intericke Terminals, Inc. 














JOPLIN, MO. | 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 


Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof Warehouses—Motor van service. 
Gia On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 








AGENT FOR GREYVAN LINES, INC. 





JULY, 1949 


EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «s,s 


rol bd 
1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue ° Phone Victor 0264 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 














KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 





CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Pool Car Distribution 


Branch House for Factories - 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 























Storage and 
Distribution through 
the “Heart of 
America” 













400,000 Square Feet 
Trackage on 4 Railroads 


Low Insurance Rates 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST. KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 






























& Represented Cy SW ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 7 — re. NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY /46 nya WN west 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 









MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kan$es City 8, Mo. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





for 





conscientiogs 


Ben Langan 


Storege & Moving 
8201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS * 


handling of 





fine farnitere 














ST. LOUIS, MO. | Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 


RUTGER STREET “irae ot” 


Rail and River Lines. 


$ WAREHOUSE, INC. Offices: Member 
MAIN & RUTGER STS,, » SI LOUIS 4 yy,,New, York. 
A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. Chi 
BONDED. saa eee Randolph 4458 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 











THOROUGH: é 


By giving attention to every detail; by the use of com- 
pletely modern equipment and rsethods lorg provides | 
a warehousing ond distribution service that is Thorough, © 







Thoughtful and Thrifty. 


- $.NLLONG WAREHOUSE : 


aS =e ‘SLLOUIS.. gen renee sy Wiel Seg 








**T he Home 
of National 
Distributors” 


Over 1,000,000 Sa. Ft. 
of Warehouse Space 


Located right in the midst of business 


lus fast and efficient 


Distribution in the St. Louis area 


Gupte Fortin 


@ Pool car distribution 

@ Reforwarding storage in transit 

@ A. D. T. Alarms and sprinkler systems 

@ Traffic and legal depts. Bonded employees 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


||ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE (0.| 


Es “SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS” 
#| General Offices - 826 Clark Avenue + St. Louis 2, Mo. » MAin 4927 | 



















SiStasmamm so SS. i ss  biiiise 


Sees 








nage 
~~ 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 3688 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. Established 1912 
NOTICE—To Traffic 
Managers 


We specialize in storage of candies in our new 
automatic temperature and humidity controlled 
rooms. 





As well as general warehousing and cold storage— 
also pool car distribution and forwarding—Insur- 


ance 16.2c. per $100.00. 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Members: A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 





SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


OMAHA, NEB. | 








FORD 








STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dodge Street Omaha 
— - th. By—E ye, * on Le RR and U. B.R. U. 8. Customs 
Bond. Gereral Merchandise—Cooler Storage—Househoid Goods a. _ 
a ae eee Oe Our own Geet af ~ 


Member ber of N. F. W. A. and A. W. A. 


Nebraska 


CHICA a YORK ts 
sas neweenny AVE. "1 wast 4aND ST. 
Eas 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 





Make Our Warehouse hans Snag « ord for 








Complete Service in 


McLANE & TAY LOR 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, i. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


“Crating Furniture our Specialty": 
Generu!l Merchandise Stwrage and Distribution, Household Goods. 
Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. Pool Car Distribution 
Direct K. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 





rs 





Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods 

Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car Cetputice 

Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agent Alliet Van Lines, Ine. 

















Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
ed Merchandise 


HLLINGS, MONT. | 





Complete Facilities for Storage 
and Household 
Stop in Transit and Pool Car il 
Warehouse Dock and Terminal for Five ough Lines 
Private Siding Free Switching 
io for Aero Mayflower Transit Company 
ber Mayflower Warenhousemen’s Association 
P. . & Box 1382 — 280! Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 














1876 1949 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 














--UNCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 60 Years of Continuous Service 1949 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 

Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the 

lines of the C. B. & O.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all other 

lines entering either city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
n 8, Nebr., 30! N. 8th St. Grand Isiand, Nebr., 311 W. 4th S?. 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


) Asso.; 











In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 
Directly Opposite Cortland? Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE, warcsouse company, wc 


‘“‘Gateway to the World”’’ « Est. 1933 « Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J. 


FACILITIES—3 units... fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R.R. 
private siding—26-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform capacity, 
40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer, 1,182,000 cu. 
ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft.; convertible: automatic fire alarm. Insurance 
rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature range, 0° to 50° F.; 
cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck platform. Dock 
facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 
600 ft.; bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental 
of office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. 
ASSNS.—A. W.A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port of New York; Mar. 
N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 





NEWARK, N. J. | 




















O Storage 


Warehouses Inc. 


Machandise and Household Goods 


Four medern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle 
pool cars, merchandise and household goods. Trucking Service. Let us 
act as your Omaha Branch. 
Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
> A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





GORDON 








NEWARK, N. J. 








“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floors of modern firepruof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 

.000 square feet. low insur- 
ance rates. centrally located 
in downtown Newark. 


GENEKAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 






















packed, moved, s stored or ship- 
arti ped ANYWHERE in U. S. or 
de abroad. 


etl: wii! 1 


leet 
F E D E R A L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 





155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 








MOVING! STORAGE! 
dependable since 1860-—— 


KNICKERBOCKER , 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


86 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 74 to 76 SHIPMAN &¥W. 
Wm. BR. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 


PACKING! 








PERTH AMBOY, N. J. [— 





NEW YORK CITY 














(Mike AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St.. N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Fazilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 














ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 

















ALBANY, N.Y. | 
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Central Warehouse Corporation 


Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


BUFFALO, N.Y. —— 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


RAIL — LAKE — 


and Fi 




















CANAL TERMINALS 
ALO CREEK R. BR. 


ERIE — NYC — BUFF 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 
MEMBER 


WESTERN All c 


REPRESENTATIVE — 
American Chain of 
Warehouses, inc. 
271 Madison Ave. 53 West Jeci Biv. 
New York 16, New York we is we Chicago 4, Iliinols 
BUFFALO: MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


ienieesinteiee: of 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Interlake Terminals, inc. 

















BUFFALO 4, N.Y. [Gateway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


























SUFFALO, N. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 


BUFF ALO, N. Y. Let us care for your needs in Buffaio 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
_ General Merchandise Sterage and Distribution 
Modern—Fireproof—Low Insurance Rate 

on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 






































ALBANY, WN. Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
PLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 


KINDS, POOL CAR 8 DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS GAREFULLY HANDLED 
Collections remitted 


prom ptty 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 

















—, 





BROOKLYN, N.Y. [ centratty LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE e BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS 200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
MODERN LOADING AND UNLOADING FACILITIES 

















PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUO 
COOLER AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL SPACE AVAILABLE 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 
AMERICAN 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 


Two warehouses with greatest ty in 
household storage in Western New York. In 
Buffalo,“‘American is the leader.”’ 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, PRES., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
305 NIAGARA STREET @ PHONE WA 0700 @® MEMBER: N.F.W.A, 














BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 6 











- « e HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, 7 BUFFALO 6 









































fame LEONARD 2x || @* 

SPECIALISTS reer: 
[cme WAREHOUSES 

ELECTRICAL 163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 : 

ee STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG | —_ 

oon DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- We 

DISTRIBUTION HOLD FURNITURE ITT" Pool 

—. ( 

BUFFALO, N. Y. file 





WILSON WAREHOUSE CO.|| |— 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
eg Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 

Low Insurance rate Branch office facilities 
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0 Ramtesenlad oy SLUED DOSTRIBOTION Dec 
CHICAGO 8 y/* NEW YORK ts 
1585 NEWBERRY AVE. #1 WEST 42ND ST. 
MO eres 6-551 PE an 6-0967 


DISTRIBUTION AGE JULY 
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DUNKIRK, N. Y. Established 1884 
CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIF 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bldg. (14) 











FLUSHING, L. a N.Y. Established 1903 
Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 


135-28 39th Avenue, Flashing, N. 


MREPROOF WAREHOUSES oo MDSE. and coemaeies GOoDSs 


Storage—Moving—Packing—Shipping 


Serving all of Long Island Maye 
Member of: Nat'l Furn. Whsemen's Assn., WN. Y. State rll z 
Whsemen's Assn., N. Y. Furn. Whsemen's Assn. Be) oa 
Agent for: Allied Van Lines, Inc. Bc ol 








JAMESTOWN, N.Y. [ H.€. FIELD, Pres. FRANKH. FIELD, Mar. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


Stag 66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. 
« e\) MERCHANDISE STORAGE * COLD STORAGE 
y a Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Etc. 









q. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 138,000 Cu 

Ft. of freezer space; 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. 

Sidings and Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie 

R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. 

eenen Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 
semen 











NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. | Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping 













“Zioy, O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
White Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L 
to us at New Rochelle. 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 








House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 

Safety for Foreign Shipments. 

















NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSE WAREHOUSES, _ INC. 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, traiber, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 











Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City | 


N.Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—21 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-23 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—i00 Pondfieid 





omeboe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me 


JULY, 1949 











In NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES. NC. 


250 PARK AVENUE © NEW YORK !7 «© Te! SA 3- 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET . 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 





We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 

















t Represented oy SW. ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 
CHICAGO 8 = ha NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 11 WEST 42ND ST. 
MO aroe 6-5531 PE aa 6-0967 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 


EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK'S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
Ss TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 





venue 
at 52nd ° at oot 
Street é.- 


N.¥.G STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. ™ we 











| Wontbe: WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. “ : 
Apo’ ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 


IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forwarding 
and transportation. Motor truck service furnished when fre- 
quired, both local and long distance. Lehigh Valley &.R 
ciding--12 car capacity—in bog building. Prompt handling— 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 


Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St. New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicago 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE C0., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 





Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth St. 
Fulton Terminal—N.Y. Dock Ry. Erie .R.—Storage-in-Transit 
General Offices 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone: REctor 2-4590 
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NEW YORK, N. Y,| 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
WAREHOUSES 
STEAMSHIP FACILITIES 
FACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 

Licensed by Cocao, Cotton, Coffee & Sugar, Metal 


and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A., W.A.P.N.Y., N.Y.S.W.A., N.Y.W.W..T. 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | Established 1908 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 














AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SANTINI BROS., INC. 


MOVING «>, STORAGE 
THE SEVEN: Pek BROTHE RS 





PACKING SHIPPING 


TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 
1405 Jerome =. New York 5&2, N. Y. 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. — 











Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 


Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 




















ev SOFIA BROS. 5 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
U. 8S. CUSTOMS BONDED & FREE 
Household & Commercial Storage 
Commercial—Local and Long Distance Movers 
Export Packers—Pool Car Distribution 
Affiliated with North American Van Lines 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M & WAGNY. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
General ‘Merchandising Storage—Distribution 
Pool Car Distributed—Reshipped 
U. S. Custom Bonded—Storag rayage 

Household Goods Moved—Stored—Sh ™ 








Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center rr 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
© FIREPROOF e 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


DAILY, STORE-DOOR, MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE TO ALL NEW YORK STATE POINTS 














Member: American Chair of Warehouses MayWA 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | KING @ 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS swwer eee 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST my poten 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE oad HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 











Represented b Members 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A—N.F.WA—AV.L_N.YS.W.A. 














WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 7 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield 8 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shiprirg. Prompt service fer any point in 
Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.4.—N.F.W.A. 
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OHARLOTTE, N.C. | "7 


a 











SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Diatribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 








CHARLOTTE, N. C. | All bulidings fully fireproof construction | 


















GREENSBORO, N. C. | . 


ey 








UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., in. 


BONDED 
224-228 West First Street 
rn STORAGE—POOL CAR 
ISTRIBUTION 
Member a A.W.A.—Motor Service 


© Ramsssonlad ow QLLIZD DESTRIUTION DC 
CHICAGO 8 Tis NEW YORK te 
998 a AvE. 1 WEST 49ND ST. 
MO are PE as 60967 








a 


of Be 07 eee 


D URHAM, N. rs ae Point oF tHe Soutn 


Vy 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 


economy and efficiency. 

Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Spria- 
Klered Buildings. 














SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. daa 


2002 E. PETTIGREW ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. + TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 , Cia) 











CENTRAL CAROLINA WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. BESSEMER AVENUE and WAREHOUSE STREET 
P. O. Box 1678 Greensboro 3-0569 
Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Southern Railway Siding 
Member: A. W. A.—S. M. W. A.—A. C. W. 








HIGH P OINT, N. C. | Established 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.- Trees. 











High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. . SPRINKLERED 
Represented by American Chain of a ennewane. Inc. 
Member of AWA-SMW 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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GALEIGH, N.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 
Members A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses 

















RALEIGH, N.C. | 


Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 





ated 
Paes | 





PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N.S. R. R. 


emer mere RN 





EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 


175,000 $Q. FT. BONDED STORAGE 
SPRINKLERED e LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 














FARGO, N. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 


Established 1906 
Three wareheuse units, total erea 161,800 sq. .; of this ny 
to cola storaye. 





- 
Low insuvence costs. Spot stocks, pooi car distri . were 
Farge serves North Dakota and Northwestern Minnessta. 


house services. 
Offices 806-10 North Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-ACW 











AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 








GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 
GENERAL STORAGE 


d ne MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local and Long Distance Hautiaog of 
Freight und Huusekold Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 











a 
ee 





AKRON, OHIO | THE 
COTTER MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE COMPANY 


FORMERLY THE COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE COMPANY 


70 CHERRY ST. AKRON 8, OHIO 





warehouses for the 


e storage and distribution § 


of merchandise 


® Reprstented ty ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 V/? NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 11 WEST 42ND ST. 
MO aree 6-5531 PE an 6-0967 














CINCINNATI, OHIO a Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 








9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building 


Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Imsurance Rate 14c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 











CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


ESTABLISHED 1911 





THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 


S 


WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 
Main Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. Sth St. 








Cieveland 13, Ohio 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
= CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution 
LOCAL DELIVERY 
PRIVATE SIDING NYC RAILROAD 
FRENCH & WINTER STREETS CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO [—, wa. 


1505 BROADWAY 
N. Y. C. Orange Avenue 
Freight Terminal 
CHERRY 8074 
Established 1889 


“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 


A.C. W. 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Now there are 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 


ere ore A LEDERER 
TRUCK FACILITIES TERMI NALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Counecting R. R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 


A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 
































CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


A ip ehenug, dni to Cleveland, consigned to Tbe 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroed 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading pla' form 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


$700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11281 Cedar Av® 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Vao Lines, Inc. 














CANTON, OHIO | Merchandise, Household Goods, Cold Storage 


aemsen = =6CANTON STORAGE, Ine, 
FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 
Pool cars distributed. Private sidings 
Free switching on all roads. Separat: 
fire-proof warehouses for householc 


Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.— 
A.W.A—O.F.A.A.—O.W.A, 





























CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13. Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 

New York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbaugh 
55 W. 42nd Street LAckawanna 4-0063 
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HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 EUCLID AVENUES 












SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | “a 
“ios. _WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry area 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 











HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET. ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 


Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroadg. Daily delivery service; 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


General Offices 





134O West Ninth St. _ 





CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland’s Most Modern Warehouse 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 
NEW YORK MEMBER CHICAGO 
2 Broadway DISTRIBUTION 251 East Grand Ave. 
Bowling Green 9-0986 SERVICE. INC. Saperior 7180 
540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 














TOLEDO, OHIO | 


CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 

FOUR PRIVATE 

SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
8.420. RR’s 








GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHI0 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | LARGEST INDEPENDENT MOVERS IN MIDWEST 
coLUMBUSOHHO0 «COC FINE PED 
TOLEDO, OHIO @ oe 5 
FT. WAYNE, IND. \#O%!NG |#(sTORAGE/ 
Member 18516 DETROIT AVE. 
I. M. & W. A. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. Columbus 8, Ohio 
Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 


. A.D.T. System. Private double track siding. 
fea Free switching from oll rallroads. 


t Rapesioniad by QLLIED DISTRIBUTION mC 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK t# 
2s a AVE. Te 11 WEST 49ND ST. 
MO aree 6-553 PE ee 60967 


Established in 1882 








4 














COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUVION 








Private Siding NYC and Big Four 
14 Car pacity 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.@. Service 
Centrally Loca ern Facilities 


Located Mod 
Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 











TOLEDO, OHIO | 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


— and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Onta ° te Toledo 3 

) CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 
Sprinklered Buildings—i00,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,00 
cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 








surance Rate—City Delivery System. 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


D. . OVERMYER WAREHOUSE CO. 
2131-51 SMEAD AVE. — TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


Telephone: EMERSON 0472 


“When distributing in Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, 
Toledo is ideal and the ideal warehouse for you Is 
the D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Company.” 


SPECIALISTS IN LOCAL INTRASTATE 
AND INTERSTATE DISTRIBUTION 


100,000 Square Feet Dry Storage of which 65,000 
Square Feet is heated for winter storage—S nklered 
Buildings—Complete ADT Fire and Burglarly 
tion — 5 Car Siding — NYC Railroad — Free 
Switching—Pool Car Distribution—Transit Storage 
Privileges — Merchandise Storage — Negotiable 
Receipts—Law Insurance Rate—City Delivery Service 
— Leased Space. 























COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low iIn- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O.W.A 














TOLEDO, OHIO | **QUICK SHIPPERS’’ 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 

Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 
Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit 
storage arrangements e Motor truck service e 
Located in jobbing District 


Member of A.W.A. = O.W.A. = Toledo Cc. of C. 























DAYTON 2, OHIO | 101 BAINBRIDGE STREET 


THE UNION STORAGE COMPANY 


Merchandise Storage, 270,000 Feet 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING SERVICE 
Free Switching—N.Y.C., B.&0O., Penna., Erie 




















CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution— 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 





—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage Privileges—Low In. |' 









For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cie and Fir 












































































































Private Rati Siding 


— 7 








DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA | Established 1889 


| 0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





























TULSA, OKLA. 


JOE HODGES 
FOR MERCHANDISE... 


Oklahoma’s largest warehouse, modern, fireproof 
' and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, 
MOVING available for all kinds of storage. Entire floor, 
35,500 square feet devoted to Merchandise. 315 
-| private rooms. Lowest insurance rate in Tulsa. 
PACKING Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
: ony padded. Overnight Express Service be- 
TORAGE tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
S Mixed cars a speciality. Private siding on Senta 
Fe and Frisoo, switching facilities with all R.R.’s 

entering Tulsa. 


MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Oklahoma 










| hoe 








TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
— Storage— Movin — Packing—Ship- 
Reps) ping of House old Effects and 
te? Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 









Fae°S wo 

















PORTLAND, ORE. | 





Harry C. Goble, Manager-Owner 


| | IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
THE SERVICE IS RA PID 


| | COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
i LOCAL DELIVERIES 
_ DISTRIBUTION POOL 
: CAR ENGINEERS 


RAPID TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Oregon 
Telephone AT 7353 


Represented by Associated Warehouses, 
52 Vanderbilt , Bony ee New York 17, Me aint 9-7645 
549 W. Randolph S$t., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 























JULY, 1949 











Cc W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Ret. 19028 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage°Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
8 Car Siding Free Switehiug 








2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


vei, ERIE WAREHOUSE CO. 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE AND 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
THROUGHOUT NORTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA & WESTERN N. Y. 


1502 SASSAFRAS ST. TEL. 23-374 


































- 












/ / 
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NEW MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE 


M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s May- IRWIN’S new Merchandise 
flower agent offering unexcelled Warehouse offers 25,000 sq. 
Warehousing, Storageand of fire proof space. 


Transportation facilities. MECHANIZED LIFT 
EQUIPMENT 

nae ar PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING 
DOORS ACCOMMODATE 

SORTING STEVEDORING BOTH RAILROAD CARS 

HAULING RUG CLEANING women 4 ‘ae a. 

STORAGE PUBLIC SCALES RUCKI R 

LABELING MOTH PROOFING ees 

e TRANSPORTATION @ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


i} MOVING & STORAGE 

ERIE, PA. Phone 2- 4179 
ahah lata SN 
HARRISBURG, PA | Se ae 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


























HARRISBURG, PA, | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 














91 



















Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


Merchandise Warehouse L.V.R.R. Siding 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Members: Mayflowe: W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 





HAZLETON, PA, | 


s* 


a 














INC. 1906 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 


Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Member of May.W.A.—PFW A—PMTA 


LANCASTER, PA. | 


‘MEMBER 








‘WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. [- 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadeiphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and 
Distribution of General Merchandise. Ae Ss 
Private Siding B.&O. e Pool Car Distribution Sea 

Low Insurance Rates Se 


















PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
poo! cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 

















For Shippers’ Convenience, States. Citie, 





12 MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


located in important shipping centers. 
2,100,000 square feet of storage space. 
Served by all railroads. Loading and 
unloading under cover. Storage-in- 





transit privileges. Goods of all kinds. 
bonded and free. 


MERCHANTS 
WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 


10 Chestnut Street « LOmbard 3-8070 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








THE CHAIN OF 
TIDEWATER 


TERMINALS 
AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 








es 
























13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Sn Key locdlions inthe Phladelphia frading Chea 





Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 





NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 





SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. — An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. « PHILADELPHIA 23 


.» ae 


CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St. 
Phone. Superior 7180 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.WA., and Pa.F.W.A. 


DISTRIBUTION 


AGE 
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PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, “Penn- 
sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


j WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
303 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Po. 



































Traffie Managers 


Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 








The Dillner headquarters in Dormont is 
the newest and most modern storage 


in Western Pennsylvania 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Established 
ta 1863 


Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Dela ven lad 
Ww, a 
Merchandise Storage —s arden — a4 st 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RK. ne 
Saiaies Pool Car Distribution 
paiaiimeail 7 ~\cccaaaeaes ov Kasestaned Warehouses, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 1 Sur gy ae 
Murrayhill 9-7645 HP Ene Seeteeten ™ y thea 5 ye 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau Si. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. 4. 





























PITTSBURGH, PA | ESTABLISHED 1865 | 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Household Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sy. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


1917-19 Brownsville Road 





Pittsburgh, Penna. 


ta 
fy \\ 
th Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Gj Member of National Furniture Warehousemen's Ass'n. ¥- 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. < 








W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 





JULY, 1949 





° TEL.: MA. 4567- Fil. 3300 
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LOLOL AR HG. 






















PITTSBURGH, PA. Thomas White Owner and Manager 
2525 Railroad Street, PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of pean 
Jobbing District 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - B. & O. SIDING 


COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


atte meme 
Also Operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 














SCRANTON PA. [ 'R. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 














SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND POOL CAR 





DISTRIBUTION 
D. L. & W. and N. Y. & W. Sidings 
t Rag necom tn ty DESTRIBVTION I 
CHICAGO 8 y/ 4 NEW YORK te 
525 NEWBERRY AVE. tt WEST 42D ST. 
040 aree 6-5531 





PE oe 60967 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. and Distribution 


5 Located on Tehigh= 
£2 Car Track Tr Coos Valley - RR. Swttehes 
Sterage-in-Transitt aw Pool Care 
i& New Bennett St. Wtties-Barre, Pa. 
tt Raprstented by 2 ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 ps 
1595 NEWBERRY AVE. "is List bul v7 - 


MO aree 6-5531 





General Storage 






NEW YORK 18 
11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PE an 6-0967 











WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT AND DISTRIBUTION 


Closer in Miles and Minutes to the Greatest U. $. Market—Write, 
Wire, Phone for Quotation 


Better Sales Minded Service For Your Product 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CoO. 


Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dial 2-4791 
NFWA AWI PWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 














PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 
LANG STORAGE & TRANSEER, Inc. 


389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with up-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 











The third part of Robert Odell's trucking-costs-by-the-run article 
will appear in the August issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE. Those 
readers who are more or less stumped by the formula will be 


helped considerably by this critique. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 


16 RASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S$. Ci 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 4.C.4 .-4.8.4-May.W.A. 

































COLOMBIA, S. C. [ Distribution Center of South Caroling 
amsen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
oe Est. 1928 MEMBER 


General merchandise and household x 
goods storage. 








Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


































MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


Ss. S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


**Good on accurate records, 
Located in ee ae of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 


Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 








Low Insurance 


Perfect service 











MEMPHIS, TENN. 
e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


GOES POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries _ 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. f 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenue 












MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE (CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 




















MEMPHIS, TENN. Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Medern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 


Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Bu ome and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
risco & Mo. Pac. Private rail rail siding 9 car spot. 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | meg man pen 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 


Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Speciatty 





Merchandise storage, dependabie service, free switching. ‘Local cartege 











delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic 
oprinkier. A.D.T. watchmen. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. [7H oUusTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 


‘UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. s. A. Godman, c. m 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Storage ge omy )—Pool Car Distribution—Local delivery service—Office 

in the heart of the wholesale district and convenient to Rail 
ok ‘and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N peng es and 
L.AN.)—Reciprocal switching A.D.T. Service. wegneennes by Distribution 
Service, Inc. Member of A.W.A. and M.W.A 














NASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


| Distribution and Trucking 
Heavy Machinery Moving 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


When Needing Merchandise Storage in Nashville Call 
New York Office Plaza 3-1234, Chicago Office Harrison 
| 3688 or Nashville 5-2738. 


Members of 

i American Chain of Warehouses - American Warechousemens 
Association <- Allied Van Lines, Inc. <- National 

| Furniture Warehousemens Association 

















——————) $94 Beith Ave,So.Machuilled 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


| MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
| WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 








THE BIG WHEEL IN THE SOUTHWEST 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


Gus K. Weatherred, Pres. C. E. Bradley, Vice-Pres. 


Modern Fireproof Construction—Office Displays, 
Manufacturers, and Warehouse Space. 


MEMBERS: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., American 
Chain of Warehouses, Southwest Warehouse 
& Transfermen's Assn., Rotary Club. 





(re) 5 





Operating Lone Star Package Car Co. (Dallas-Ft. Worth 
Div.). H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line. Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., Agent. 





BELLESD Eee 


WAREHOUSE C0. 


2ND UNIT SANTA FE BUILDING 


TERMINAL 














DALLAS, TEXAS | 





INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
ease ata COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 
Vil Ss ALLIED DISTRISUTION INC 


NEW YORK 18 
11 WEST 42ND ST. 
PE an 6-0967 












CHICAGO 8 
525 wee AVE. 
MO aree 6-5531 











NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

| FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 





Co. 








EL PASO, TEXAS “Bankers of Merchandise" "Service With Security” 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texes 
Lowest Content mee Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchen- 
dise. State and Customs Bonded. Private a T. & P. 
and So. Pac. Rys. Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service. 
Members—NFWA—SWT A—Agent for for Avi. 
& Reprssenind oy 
—— ] y/* NEW YORK + 


e mewsenay AVE. 11 WEST 49ND sv. 
MO es PE ae 60967 

















AMARILLO, TEXAS | wa. c. sovce J. A. RUSH 
| ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 























FORT WORTH, TEARS | In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keete 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is completely equipped to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage space. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


Since BINYON-O’ KEEFE Since 
ra 1875 STORAGE CO. 1875 
y 800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 


Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 

















Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
GEAUMONT, TEXAS | 


Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packine 
Long Distance Operators 
Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agentse—Allied Van Lines 
| TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
| 656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 

















CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
| AND STORAGE COMPANY 


ated at PORT SIT 
adjacent to Pe 6a ty DISTRICT No. | 


Distributio 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
150,000 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 
Member: S.W.& T.A.—A.W.1.—A.C.W. 





| Storage Drayage 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
ee °. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
= 255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 




















FORT WORTH,TEXAS [Fa wctom Spoctalints 


also Warehousing and Industrial Hauling. 
Terminals Centrally Loeated in both Dallas and Fort Worth 
General Office — 204 No. Good St. 1, Dallas, Texas 
Phone Riverside 1734 
Gen. W. J. Williamson,Pres. 
A. G. Donovan, Gen. Mgr. 
R. B. Williamson, Secty. and Treas. 


TEXAS EXPRESS COMPANY 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Member of A. Ww. A. -— S, wW.8 T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


G2. No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
ee Located in the heart of the jobbing district 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE —POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 












Lowest Insurance Rates 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





a. 








Gillis-eHood Terminal Warehouses, Inc, 


(Formerly Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co.) 
1432-34 So. Alamo St., San Antonio 7 
. 0. BOX 4415, STA. A 
united Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding. Free Switching 
Member of SWA 

















New Location — Improved Facilities 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
Our new warehouse is 800 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on 
the Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space 
with wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 
This modern one-story property with high cellings and unlimited floor 
load capacity Is fully A me ed with modern materials handling epperetus 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
Sal Middle Street er t2 — 7 “roecarg, Mowston 1, Texas 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


| 











wie MERCHANTS .......... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—S.W.A. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 

U. S. Custom Bonded 
Pool Car Distribution 
Parking Space 





General Storage Cold Storage 
A. D. T. Service 
Office Space Display Space 


Lowest Insurance Rate 
New York Representative Chicugo Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 3688 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


| 





Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

















Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 

311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD — 

~~e CHANDISE _ 





INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c 
Member of 4 Leading Asseciations 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET. HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribation 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 


Operators—Houston Division 


Lone Star Package Car Co. 
VUermber of N.F.W.A. — Stare and Local Assn's. 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 











Security Bonded Warehousing Co. 
301 North Medina St. San Antonio 7 
P. O. BOX 4415, STA. A 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding—Free Switching 
Member of SWA-—SAMC 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | Ww. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 

Forty-Eight ee 
Under Same Continuo 
MERCHANDISE SXCLUSSVELY 


Pool Car Distribution Sprinklered Whreughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 








SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 














Cart 
‘SA BER 


SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 40097. STA. A. SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

BONDED STORAGE 


* Reprssenied dy 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO @ ¥/* NEW YORK ts 
1825 NEWBERRY AVE. 11 WEST 49ND ST 
MO eree 6-5531 PE an 60967 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Supervised by A.D. T Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 











TYLER, TEXAS | 





IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 








HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. 5S 











HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ON, T | UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 
Merchandise Semel Car Distribution—Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Supervisory 
Sprinkler, Waterflow, and Fire Alarm Service 
Watchmen, U. 8S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Division of 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Local Associations 








WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 








TARRY. WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
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POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 






Wichita Falls, Texas 


Members: SW&TA—NFWA—AVL 




















AOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2206 wee *- Aes Houston 1 


Merchandise i. Household Goods ~y t+ Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Fireorcof Warehowses—A.D.T. Automatic Fire and Fas olf prstasties 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 




















MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 












DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 








so, Fireproof Sprinklered co 
Y Merchandise Storage an \ 
Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities ee ey 





Member A. W. A. 











SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Conorete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 11 Cents 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 

363 W. 2d South Stes Salt Lake Clty | 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC., and 
DISTRIBUTION SERVI CE, "INC. 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribation 


KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 
72 000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete 
and brick. Central location. Systematic 
delivery service. A. D. T automatic 
burglar and fire protection. Office and 
desk space. Member-AWA-UVL-U WA-AWI 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West” 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Salt Lake City (1) 
Warehousing-Distributien service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


New York (17) Fa er wee Chicago (4) 
250 Perk Avenue $3 W. Jackson Bid. 


Member ef American Warehousemens Association 








NORFOLK, VA. | tHiousehold @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


 REASEA NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLE 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
$0,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER a COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A 

















NORFOLK, VA. | 
STORE and DISTRIBUTE 

IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 
AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P.O. Drawer 1859 = Telephone 22481 or 54008 











NORFOLK, VA. 


Fine Harehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 





COLLECTIONS POOL CARS DISTRIBUTION 





MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 
Member —WNat’'l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 
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D NORFOLK VA. Established |8972 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
739 Tazewell S?., Norfolk 10 


\ 
For economical storage and distribution [# 
you will want to know more about our \ 
individualized services. Our fireproof if 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 





ryt on the waterfront and in the center of \- 
A.W.A. Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by | 
i all rail, water and motor lines. | 





Write ter Sooklet—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION” } 
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RICHMOND, VA. | 71 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—8!0,000 Cubic Feet Storage Space— 
Automatic Sprinkler System — Low Insurance Rates — Careful Attention 
to Storage—Packing and Shipping of Household Goods—Private Rail- 
road Siding—Pool Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All States— 
Freight Truck Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — A. W. A. 
Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 States and Canada. 

















RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY — RICHMOND 3, VA. 
160,008 SO. F. 
SPACE 





BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE 
RATES 
2c PER $100 
PER YEAR 


ROANOKE, VA |. LL. LAWSON & SON 


Finance ard Storage 
Peel Car Distribaters 
Geszeral Merchandise Sierage 
421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7. VIBGINIA 


Represenied by 
Asseciated Warehouses, Inc., Chicage and New York 





























ROANOKE, VA. 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5 
Capacity 500 Cars Automatic Sprinkler 


Private Railroad Siding Accurate Accounting 





We make a specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for a Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 
mber of American Chain of Warehouses 


SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattie 4 


Cartage _ Distribution _ Storage 
Highest financial ratings mew fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. : 
LLOYD 
Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonced 


Seattle 4, Washington 


SPOKANE, WASH. | 








TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e« TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 


2400 Occidental Avenue 





New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 





1203 Western Avenue 


Fireproof, brick const.; 
connects with all rail lines. 





J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 


OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 


Cold St e—Dry Storage—Rentals—Pool Car Distribution—Office Rentals 
a: 4 Prinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 


Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assan. 





TACOMA, WASH. | 





Seattle 1, Wash. 








TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC, 
401 East 2ist St. 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


| 


Tacoma 2 


Represented By 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


MEMBER 





UNITED 


Merchandise Storage & Distri- 





ASSOCIATION 





R. G. Culbertson, President 


Seattle’s One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


CULBERTSON 


(Formerly University) 
butien—U. S. Customs—See Steres @ Seaitle’s Exclusive Furniture Repesitery 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Eszecutive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., 
Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Secretary 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 








through 


Seattle 5 





Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 














SEATTLE, WASH. Lloyd X. Coder, 





Established 1919 





Pres. Ellis L. Coder, 
SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 


**System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


Socuiw | GREEN BAY, WIS. 








SEATTLE, WASH. | 





1620 Fourth Avenue South 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e¢ TRUCKING 





Seattle 4 


Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Transit Storage 
Household Goods Storage 
Heated—Unheated—Yard 


St Private Siding on C&NW, 
ooge CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS Waterfront Facilities Reciprecal Switching all 


Stevedore Services 


Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 
units of all 
trailers, winches and cranes. 





ESTABLISHED 1903 


TRANSFER & 


LEICHT STORAGE Co 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS¢ 


U. S. Customs, State and 
Public Bonded 

40 Car Track Capacity 

= Handling Equip- 


lines 


types of equipment, including low-bed 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New Yeork—Chicage—Sen Fraacisce 


AERO-MAYFLOWER MOVING AND STORAGE 
New York Office: 


Interlake Terminals, Inc., 271 Madison Ave. (16) 


























SPOKANE, WASH. | 





tractors with semi-trailer 





efactors. 


CHICAGO 6 Tis 
19253 NEWBERRY AVE. 
MO erce 6-55 91 





P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in serving food and related industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucksand 
s New e9.000 ft. modern warehouse. equipped with ferklif 
0 Remassontad dy SLUXD DESTAROTOS oc 


NEW YORK te 
ot WEST 49ND ST. 


MADISON, WIS. | 











STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 
CENTRAL 


612 W. Main St., Madisoa 3 








——— 





QUALITY SERVICE 
(Continued from page 59) 


at all from the differential derives 
from the fact that his system of op- 
erating is efficiency-plus. For one 
thing, the forwarder does not han- 
dle all types of freight; he will take 
only certain items. This selectivity 
enables him to add to his margin. 
Secondly, his regional viewpoint— 
employing certain points for break- 
down and re-consolidation—means 
that he can take advantage of re- 
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gional central points where favor- 
able rates add to his margin. Lastly, 
some forwarder rates are not 
equivalent to l.c.l. rates, but are 
below them. 

It all adds up to one thing: in re- 
lieving the shipper of his shipping 
headaches, the forwarder takes on 
a few of his own. He must bend 
every effort toward keeping his ser- 
vice at a high level. The cost of 
those efforts comes out of the dif- 
ferential. Under today’s business 
conditions particularly, the quality 
of his service must be high. Ship- 





pers suffering a temporary lull will 
attempt to economize, even where 
the effort is self-defeating. They 
will try to consolidate shipments 
themselves, even though they can- 
not hope to attain the efficiency and 
capacity-utilization which is born of 
varied-freight-handling experience. 
Others will forego consolidation and 
expeditious delivery completely for 
the sake of immediate economies. 
The forwarder’s answer is service, 
service with a capital “S.” It’s a 
little tougher than just pocketing 4 
rate-spread. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 





























c. 





Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


























































a MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Service Minded MILWAUKEE, WIS. “Milwaukee’s Finest” 
conomical 
intr or [epeoncea COMPS Warhoun National Warehouse 
C SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
28 AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. e 
iG General Office Milw. Wis. House No. 2 
525 East Chicago St. __ = 302 North Jackson St. 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District = STATE BONDED — 
— iL WAUKEE, wis EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
~— “| DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING a Aaa - 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE ae 468 E. Bruce St. 
GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED STORAGE Sacabueuses [ Milwaukee 4 
* RP! ca NWR. Siding 














SHAWANO, WIS. | Modern Building, Reinforced Concrete Construction 


SHAWANO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


120 E. Richmond Street Shawano, Wisconsin 
General Merchandise Storage 
LOW INSURANCE RATES 


; ATLAS STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC. Licensed and Bonded. Private Siding Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 


647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. Member Wis. W. A. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


“ SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CCQ 
A Merchants & Manafectarers Warehcuse 


Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A° a 


























llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 











CANADA 





Z—-NZOOV—=Z 








| SLARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
| | MILWAUKEE, WIS. | TORONTO, ONT. [ a. a. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


LINCOLN M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 

















) Ase WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING Seven Buildings to Meet vgs for Modern Storage 
an istri 
AND DISTRIBUTION Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTBICT Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 











Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A —M -W.A. 


} MILWAUKEE, Wis. Oe * STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 
[| NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION | | Agim oot grcseenineng = 


é Milwaukee's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse . 
: - . : ; " Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
. Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage , wre . . 
; “in transit”. Pool cai distribution. Customs Bonded. Cepacity-—Free Sultching—AN Relivend Conneciens 
| Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
q New York Office: 55 W. 42nd St., Phone LAckawanna 4-0063, New York 18, N. Y. 277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 7091 | MONTREAL DUKA wra?itzewoon, 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


100-112 W. Seeboth St. 205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 





















































Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage conta pastas aaa aaa 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding Charges Collected and Promptly 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. Member: N. F. W. A. Can. W. A. 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 71 and are arranged 


alphabetically by states, cities and firms 


A 


Air Express Div. of Railway Express 
Agency PR AL ie PO gee eg nes 
American Airlines, Inc. .............. 4! 


American District Telegraph Co. ...... 36 
Anthony Company, Inc............... 55 


Automatic Transportation Co. 
Second Cover 


B 
Baker-Raulang Company ............ | 
Beech Aircraft Corp. ............... F 
Cc 
Clark Industrial Truck Div., Clark Equip- 
ment SE ae ree 38-39 
Colson Corporation ................. 55 
D 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd............. 53 
Delta Air Lines, Incorporated ........ 9 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. .......... 13 
E 
Eaton Manufacturing Company...... 17 
ElectroLift, Incorporated ............ 8 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co............. 14 
F 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. ............... 10 
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(Continued from page 61) 


KETING. Our goal will be the re. 
duction of distribution costs. ..., 


“I’m going to offer a very radical] 
suggestion based on... two years 
of research I have given to this 
subject. The suggestion is to get on 
the back of your product and ride it 
from the factory doors clear out 
into consumption. ... 


“Such a ride will require thor- 
ough preparation. ... 


“Before you start on your ride, 
you should set up a cost ledger, and, 
taking every line of your products, 
put the consumer price on the credit 
side of the ledger page, then put 
your price, f.o.b. the factory with- 
out any selling costs in it, on the 
debit side. 


“Your job will be to fill out the 
details on the debit side of that 
ledger so that you will bring the 
whole picture into balance. When 
you do, you will know your over-all 
distribution costs—probably for the 
first time! 


“Before you leave your shipping 
dock you will find and record poten- 
tial savings in storage, space utili- 
zation, timing, order-handling and 
billing-costs—right on your own 
shipping dock! 


“As you move from the shipping 


floor, your external exploration 
should include every area where a 
segregated management cost is in- 
volved. 


“Here are nine of the manage- 
ment provinces of distribution at 
which you will stop. Each one re- 
quires a very thorough analysis. 
(1) The transportation section, in- 
cluding loading and_ unloading, 
trucking, warehousing and storag- 
ing; (2) the sector of distribution 
channels that you use; (3) the pri- 
mary selling area, that of wholesal- 
ing; ... (4) the secondary area of 
jobbing; ... (5) the area of retail- 
ing; (6) ...a very important and 
vital area ... ‘the last three feet, 
that point of sale area probably the 
most important in the entire chain; 
(7) ... service after the sales; (8) 
the competitive area; ... (9) group 
or association structures as they 
affect your distribution costs.” 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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Here, in a few words, is the story of that ocean- 
fresh fillet of flounder, from the moment it 
left the wind-swept Grand Bank until the 


| turned up on your dinner table. 


Hardy Newfoundland fishermen catch the 


: fish in season, ice them, and rush them to one 
| of their five home ports. There the fish are 
x cleaned, processed, packaged in cellophane 
} (in one- and five-pound units), and sharp 
frozen. A properly refrigerated ship delivers 
) them, in due course, to Harborside. 


A sizable part of Harborside’s 4,000,000 


| cubic feet of cold-storage space is allocated 


to this operation. From Harborside, National 
Fisheries, Ltd., distribute these deep-sea 


i delicacies to all parts of the country. 





Harborside is directly opposite Cortlandt 
Street, Manhattan ... five minutes from 











Holland Tunnel and trunk highways. Direct con- 
nection with all railroads and with steamships, by 
lighterage; 26-car placement. Send for folder 
describing Harborside’s comprehensive distribu- 
tional and storage services and facilities. 


ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, ING. © 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, W. J. 
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Mobilift has models ranging in capacity from 2000 pounds 
to 3500 pounds. Yet with ample power to handle such loads, 
Mobilift is designed for easy finger-tip control. Its tilt, its 
lift, and its patented disc clutch are all controlled by easy- 
working levers located together at convenient finger-tip level. 
Mobilift has no gears to shift, making it the most maneu- 
verable of all lift trucks. These facts add up to ample load- 
carrying ability plus unusual speed of operation—more trips 


per hour, more tons of materials moved per day. 


Mail the coupon below—let us show you how Mobilift 


combines ample power and easier control for more economy 


and efficiency in materials handling. 


ee ee eee 
MOBILIFT CORPORATION _.: 
835 S.E. Main St., Portland 14, Oreszu 

Please send me your illustrated folder on 

Mobilift operation. 


Name. 








Firm 





Address District Sales Offices 
City State NEW YORK BERKELEY ATLANTA 


= ttt ttt rt ttt, ws we ee CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS 











